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EDITORIAL 


"The oneness of planning" was thetitle of Sir William Holford's address 
to the American Institute of Architects. It could also have been taken as 
the title for the Doxiadis Associates report of their first two years on the 
plan for Islamabad -- new capital of Pakistan. Both bring out the many- 
sided unity of ekistics, of all matters directly related to man's living 
environment. Both also stress that there must be a satisfactory end re- 
sult: that finally all surveys and statistics must be resolved into a four 
dimensional plan (projection in time being the fourth dimension). Both 
realize that the esthetic aspect respends to one of man's basic needs -- 
and cannot be regarded as superfluous. Both also lay their main emphasis 
upon the human scale: upon the separation of elements incompatible with 
normal human action, such as the speed of the car and the speed of the 
pedestrian. Sir William's address was aimed at widening the vision of 
architects, the Doxiadis report at widening the comprehension of govern- 
ment officials. The first refers to many projects, the latter is concentrated 
upon a description of one, but both are imbued with the conviction (as Sir 
William puts it) that the quality of life in our cities and the conditions of 
society are intimately related, and are a part of government. 


One means by which such aims as those outlined in these two articles 

can be implemented is described in an account of the social and economic 
development of Puerto Rico. The Puerto Rico Planning Board, which 
covers both physical and economic planning, is ina strongly central ad- 
ministrative position. This article is followed by two others, on Indonesia 
and India, both referring to the progress of their economic planning. 
According to W. W. Rostow who has written a definitive work on the 
subject, The Stages of Economic Growth, Cambridge University Press, 
1961, Indonesia is in a pre-take-off stage, Puerto Rico is now at the 

verge of take-off, and India achieved take-off somewhere around 1952-53. 





P. C. Mahalonobis stresses that agricultural (diffuse) planning must pro- 
ceed at the same pace as industrial (concentrated) planning and quotes 
Vinoba Bhave: "I am not interested in the ceiling but the floor". He 
points out that regional distribution of industry can only be successful 
after a certain standard has been attained within the regions, otherwise 
the strain upon transportation is too great. And he emphasizes above 

all the importance of education. 


The diffuse areas of agricultural production, where national planning has 
so far been less effective in India, are precisely the ones which are 
sought to be reached by the community developers - this may be thought 
of as one of the techniques of the national plan for stimulating those areas 
which cannot be directly, qualitatively and quantitatively controlled by 
central administration. Yet, it is the view of Frank Santopolo that the 
administration of community development must be able to be evaluated 
from a central office to be effective. 
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This view, based uponthe analysis of numerous field reports, may 
be compared with a study of the social institutions founded by the migrat- 
ing rural peoples of Peru. Their semi-systematic founding of illegal 
'barriacados' (settlements of 5000 people springing up literally over- 
night) brings out both the strengths and weaknesses of voluntary effort. 

in relation to government. 


The relations between a rural population and its habitat has been studied 
in detail by an Indian geographer. He takes a broad ekistic viewpoint, 
not dwelling upon the necessity of the people of this region to support 
themselves in terms of nourishment; but to support themselves in 
terms of some kind of economic activity. Thus, his predictions are 
based on productivity of the land in terms of growing food products 

and minerals, trade, industry, and governmental centers. 


The review of ''Tropical Houses" by our assistant editor is an indica- 
tion that we welcome such contributions by our readers: for example, 
we hope next month to include a review of Lewis Mumford's important 
revised edition of his earlier Culture of Cities from an ekistic point of 
view. David Oakley's book on tropical housing contains much valuable 
detailed information of how to make the climate bow before the archi- 





tect. 
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Abstracted from: ''Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects" 
Volume XXXV, No. 6, June 1961. 
Pages 37-45. 


ONENESS OF PLANNING 





Sir William Holford 


1. Sir William Holford, President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, gave this speech at the 1961 Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects. The theme of the convention was Re-design- 
ing Urban America and this talk also reflects the applicability of this 
theme as a significant one throughout the world. 


2. An economist, in the old Greek use of the term, is a housekeeper, 
the word house (or ''oikos'') covering a political or social institution 
as well as a single dwelling. The sociologist can tell us how we react 
to our dwellings and the ways in which they affect us. But the archi- 
tect now designs the house itself -- the enclosed spaces and the passages, 
floors and roof. He designs also the whole of its outward form and 
appearance and setting. When the house multiplies to the scale of 

the village and the city, embracing both townscape and landscape, 

the architect then becomes an urbanist; and it is about his responsi- 
bilities as thinker, designer and co-ordinator that I wish to speak to 
you today. 


3. What I hope I can do is to expose some common trends and some 
particular attempts to improve the quality of urban life in various 
parts of the world. I shall speak only of what I know, either through 
personal observation or through being myself involved in the proposals 
concerned. 


4. I shall start with the pedestrian, for the simple reason that, except 
as a pedestrian, you cannot experience architecture. And without archi- 
tecture, there is little point in the city as a form of civilization and 
culture. A difficult problem is that of deceleration from one express- 
way to a whole network of local roads, and to the parking place and the 
footwalk -- where the motorist himself turns into a pedestrian; in 
other words, the descent from forty-five miles per hour to nothing. 

To achieve this successfully, traffic engineering is not enough. It is 

a question of town planning. Yet in many countries both engineers 

and administrators are still wearing blinkers; and the architects are 
only now beginning to pull them off. 
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5. The collaboration which is already notable in Switzerland and 
Sweden and West Germany, and which (in its landscape aspect at 
least), was common in the USA a century ago, seems to me vital 
for the future of the city and also for the future of architecture. 
Speaking for myself, I find that more than half my jobs are not 
solely architecture, but really supply the architectural content of 
projects which are largely civil, mechanical, traffic, electrical 
or nuclear engineering. In formulating the programs and the set- 
tings of these projects, and in anticipating the final form, appearance 
and finishes, the architect may not always provide the meat in the 
sandwich, but he makes it, in human terms, digestible. He may 
also make it infinitely more significant. 


6. The problem of the pedestrian and his architectural environment 
is, of course, very different in new and in historic cities. I would 
like to give you some examples, therefore, from England, Italy and 
Brazil. 


7. London, at the moment, is particularly excited about the problem 
of pedestrian segregation, both horizontally by traffic-free precincts 
and reservations, and vertically by establishing more than one level 

of circulation. Abercrombie's proposed precincts of 1943, one for 

the University of London and one for Westminster (including the Houses 
of Parliament), are still on paper (or in balsa-wood, foam rubber and 
perspex). But the London County Council has done wonders, in its 
schools and housing estates, to preserve the human scale ip:spite of 
increasing size and density, and to preserve the pedestrian in spite 

of increasing car ownership. 


8. The new project at Deptford, for example, which starts construc- 

tion soon, puts the majority of its 1300 buildings into a form of city 

wall eight stories high. Some sections of the wall face the river, others 
surround large internal gardens in which two tower blocks of flats are 
located, disposed at right angles to one another. As public transport 

is convenient, only fifty per cent garaging is being provided at present, 
either under the buildings or in ground floors. But overhead pedestrian 
walks link all the blocks and pierce the "'city wall" in places to give 

views of the curving River Thames. They also give access to old people's 
dwellings at the same level and connect with a shopping center. 


9. The use of a new level of circulation in London is not new. It was 
just over a century ago that the City of London and the Great Western 
Railway permitted a cut-and-cover subway from Paddington to the 
Farmington Road. The experts said then that the public would never 
descend stairs in order to climb them again at the end of their smoke- 
laden journey--for only steam engines were then used. But the public 
did, and with ever increasing numbers; and the Metropolitan was the 
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forerunner of the Underground system of London, with its deep-level 
tubes, without which the public transport system, had it been left to 
the narrow streets on the surface, would have been grossly inadequate. 


10. There is similar opposition today to the upper-level walkways, 
and it comes mainly from the traders who fear the loss of custom and 
the devaluation of shopping frontages. But the ordinary citizen is 
coming to see the logic of a situation in which the street level, with 
its noise and congestion and diesel fumes, its barricaded sidewalks -- 
to prevent them from being killed -- and its constant interruption by 
service entrances and loading docks, has no longer any freedom for 
the pedestrian whatsoever. ' 


ll. The architects in the London County Council are standing firm 

on this principle. Applications for building permission in the Barbican 
area must now make provision for pedestrian entrances and shop win- 
dows at the upper level. External steps and internal elevators will 
lead up from the street level; and escalators will be installed when 
the traffic is heavy enough to justify them. This method has, in fact, 
already been successfully installed in Stockholm. (See EKISTICS, 
12:71, pp. 218-221). 


12. Piccadilly Circus. The British public evidently feels that it is 
missing something. Hence, the importance of the Piccadilly Affair. 
This was one of the most curious episodes in the post-war development 
of London. If Jack Cotton had not advertised his design for a new 
building on the Monico site, containing a large flat advertising panel 
about 170 feet high, facing the Circus, and with a crane on top to change 
the illuminated signs, I doubt if it would have caused more stir than the 
replacement of any other commercial building. But public opinion was, 
by now, very much on the qui vive; and Piccadilly has a literary as 
well as a visual mystique, not only in Britain but in the further reaches 
of the Commonwealth. There was a public outcry in Parliament and 
the press, and the Minister of Local Government held a Public Inquiry, 
in spite of the fact that the application had already received planning 
permission, and that half the site had already been demolished in 
expectation of immediate rebuilding. 





13. There was thus a defendant, but no official prosecutor; and it 
was left to the Civic Trust, a voluntary association devoted to urban 
amenities, to spread an anonymous umbrella over all those who felt 
strongly enough to give evidence in opposition to the project. 


14. In fact a great many architects, writers and artists appeared 

as hostile witnesses.: The Inspector was Colin Buchanan -- himself 
an architect-engineer -- and his report to the Minister at the end of 
the Inquiry is one of the significant documents in the history of British 


town planning. 
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15. The sequel is not yet complete, 


16. I was subsequently asked by the London County Council to prepare 

a comprehensive scheme to improve traffic circulation, segregate pedes- 
trians, reduct the height of the illuminated advertisement panels, and : 
define reasonable and attractive sites for rebuilding. This I have done; 
and my proposals are now being somewhat usefully considered by the 
chief developers concerned. 


17. Complete pedestrian segregation has proved impcssible without 
drastic changes which would remove the ethos and, incidentally, the 
Eros, from Piccadilly Circus. 


18. What I have proposed is to retain the ground-level sidewalks-- 
where the buses stop and the Regent Street and Piccadilly shop 
windows remain--as a sort of arrival and departure platform. A 

few feet above street level is a pedestrian piazza from which the 

whole setting can be viewed--both the formality and the "honky-tonk. " 
Two new levels of circulation are then provided; one underground as 
an extension of the existing concourse, and with entrances under cover 
to all the stores and restaurants around; the other, about twenty-two 
feet above street level, containing a public gallery, with coffee shops 
and arcades facing onto it--in the style of the Galleria at the Milan or 
the Burlington Arcade. The gallery penetrates the building blocks on 
three sides north, east, and south, and will later connect with a number 
of subsidiary parking garages, a winter garden and a series of upper- 
level shopping streets in Soho and along Shaftsbury Avenue. 


19. The formal elements of the Circus, including the quadrant of 
Regent Street, are kept unchanged. So is the Shaftsbury Memorial 
designed by Gilbert, the ''Angel of Christian Charity'' which Londoners 
have christened Eros -- the Little God of Love. 


20. These proposals have had a good reception from the public, and 
if they go through to execution, the building on the Monico site will be 
designed by Walter Groupius and my university colleague Richard 
Llewelyn Davies, working together. 


21. Ithink the moral of this tale is that civic design has to be recog- 
nized and fought for. Otherwise, it can easily drop out of the redevel- 
opment process altogether. Client and architect both have to care 
profoundly what the citizen and the visitor experience when they come 
to the center of a city. 


22. Brasilia. It is Brasilia which, even more than Chandigarh, meas 
ures our city building capacity in the middle of the Twentieth Century. 
This federal capital city is as open to criticism as it is to the sun and 
the wind. It exposes itself like the skeleton of a huge dragonfly-on the 
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Model of Sir William Holford’s 
plan for Piccadilly showing a 
low and horizontal design for 
the new London Pavilion raised 
above the traffic flow. Accord- 
ing to Holford, the building 
lends itself to “much more 
amusing illuminations than the 
conventional ones,” set at 
angles to each other so that dif- 
ferent facets are revealed as 
one moves on and around 











Eros looks out over the flower vendor 





ind the confusion Regent Street on the right and Piccadilly Street on the 


that became one of the most controversial redevelopment left. Originally called Regent Circus, the area—under 


projects London has ever witnessed 


the watchful eyes of Eros—has become Piccadilly Circus 
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red dust of the central uplands of Brazil. But the skeleton is a stupendous 
beginning and not, like Persepolis or Timgad, a relic of the end. Econo- 
mically, it has been a drain on the resources and development of the rest 
of Brazil; socially one can only describe it as a piece of extreme bravado. 


23. The regional planning has not kept pace with the growth of the main 
government center; public and cooperative housing, in the first of the 

big superblocks to be constructed, is somewhat stereotyped and stiff, 

and the tree-planting program is much behind schedule, which doesn't 

yet make sense. You see the superblocks were intended to be surrounded 
by at least eight rows of trees--the reverse of London's squares, with 
trees inside. 


24. Tothe visitor, Brasilia shows none of those qualities which make 
Istanbul or Rome or London, an endless fascination. It is all too new, 
too quick, too immature to be experienced, as it were, in depth. But it 
is a city--a true metropolitan capital city, vaguely desired for 140 
years or so, conceived suddenly in 1957, and after three years of stu- 
pendous labor, born fully fledged, and inaugurated, on 2lst April of last 
year. 


25. You may say that it should never have been attempted; you may pre- 
dict its early decay or, worse still, an early collapse into formlessness; 
or you may simply dislike the architectural symbols that have been 
created by Oscar Niemeyer -- the swanlike columns, the enormous decks, 
the plain and inverted shells and the uncompromising vertical slabs. But 
what he has done has been to print the image of the new city with equal 
vividness on the minds of the fashionable world of Rio do Janeiro and 

the consciousness of the Indians in the undeveloped hinterland of the Mato 
Grosso. 


26. Personally, I don't agree with these criticisms. I think the idea of 
the central upland city was right and necessary -- as inevitable in its 
way as the founding of Constantinople. And I believe its form, devised 
by Lucio Costa, will survive its growth and be improved immeasurably 
by the tissue which the present bone structure and arterial systems will 
build on its soul. But prophecy is not important at this point. 


27. What matters most is the accomplishment itself, namely, a large- 
scale demonstration of the control which architectural imagination can 
establish over an environment. Here, at Brasilia, creative force has 
been used on the largest possible scale--the scale of a complex city; 
not just the cautious placing together of slow-growing housing estates 
and neighborhoods on an existing nucleus, as in the British New Towns, 
nor the setting up of a diplomatic compound in a charming garden city 
landscape such as that of Canberra, the Federal Capital of Australia -- 
which is now an even more intensive garden, but is still waiting to 
become acity. But Brasilia is the transformation of a desert into a com- 
pletely new center of government, consumption and of culture. 
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28. Moreover, it is a city which has anticipated traffic congestion in- 
stead of waiting for it to become a problem. Householders and citizens 
have their free zones of circulation; and as the concentration of build- 
ing increases, segregation is achieved, first on two levels and eventually 
on three. The main arteries are clear and sufficient. The town is, in 
fact, a nerve center as the spine road of Brazil that stretches two thou- 
sand miles from Belem to Porto Alegre. Everywhere outside the en- 
closed neighborhoods, there is a sense of space, of looking out to the 
future and to the distant physical horizons of the Brazilian tableland. 
This is a splended gift to a young nation, even to one which is accus- 
tomed to the dramatic but overcrowded chaos of Rio do Janeiro. 


29. A Few Conclusions. The architectural potential which can build up 

a new environment when it is given the chance, and which was in fact used, 
layer by layer, to construct the great cities which we now call historic, is 
today finding it harder and harder to get a hearing in these cities. 





30. Rome, for example, is a city so rich in history and architectural 
association that one can visit it every year and never fully know it. 
Preservation and maintenance have done much for Rome in the last forty 
years, and sheer monumentality still overtops the slums and traffic. 

But preservation is piecemeal; it is not comprehensive. It does not 
control the litter, neither the small litter of the automobile age -- for 
example, in the Piazza del Popolo, or on top of the Spanish steps -- 

nor the gigantic litter of ribbon development and suburban sprawl which 
is gradually choking the historic city. There seem to be no multi-level 
public parking garages nor any recent buildings designed entirely to 
swallow their own and visitors' vehicles. But the parking sign is in 
nearly all streets and squares and parks; and every architectural view 
has a mechanical foreground. The ''City'"' is beginning to disappear. 
Only in a few places, such as the Piazza of St. Peter's and the Piazza 
Navona, is civic design still recognizable. And only in limited new 
areas, such as the Olympic Village, with Nervi's Palazzetto and viaduct, 
and the hostel for foreign students near the Stadium on the other side of 
the Tiber, is the contemporary citizen given any idea of what the modern 
architect can do. 


31. Last September in London, Professor Galbraith (United States 
Ambassador to India, and formerly Professor of Economics at Harvard 
University) discussed this problem over the radio and said one or two 
things which are perhaps more convincing as coming from an economist 
than from an architect. So let me put the first of my conclusions in his 
words: "One of the consequences of the attitudes associated with the 
competitive model is the tendency to deny the architect control of his 
esthetic environment. . . I wonder if St. Mark's might not lose some 
of its charm if the Piazza was surrounded by a large number of petrol 
stations and pubs? Of course, it would; and this is the consequence 

of removing from the architect any association or relation to his en- 


vironment. "' 
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32. "Planned obsolescence is also inimical," he went on, "'to close 
relations between the artist and good design in industrial life. In 
the past, designs that were good lasted a long while; andI suspect 
that was one of the reasons why they could be good. If one has to 
change design year after year after year, I suspect that one exhausts 
the reservoirs of artistic talent in the community." 


33. I must say that I find proof of these contentions all over the world. 
I have had something to do with architectural organization in Australia 
and in South Africa recently. In both places. particularly in Melbourne 
and Perth, in Australia, and in the Pretoria - Witwatersrand complex 
in the Transvaal, South Africa, local "schools" of architectural prac- 
tice--which are something different to teaching schools -- are beginning 
to grow up. I mean the school of similar objective and idea among a 
number of individual designers. 


34. The South Africans, in particular, are strongly organized profes- 
sionally; and it is a tragedy that just at this stage government policy 
has produced an ideological crisis and a withdrawal of investment 
which has put many highly interesting developments on the shelf -- at 
any rate, temporarily. One very large scheme is, however, going 
forward, and that is the removal of the cultural and civic core of 
Johannesburg from the old restricted center of the mining camp of 
Paul Kruger's day, to a new commanding site on a hillside about a 
mile further out. The whole of this scheme is architect-inspired and 
directed; and it is both immediate and long-term. 


35. Crises in politics and foreign policy have a way of making environ- 
mental design seem unimportant. Suez, Algeria, Cyprus, Laos, Cuba, 
withdrawal of South Africa from the Commonwealth, and in fact, all 

the consequences of nationalisms and the cold war, are crises of gov- 
ernment. My strong feeling is that the quality of life in our cities and 
your cities, the environment of the mining centers, the shanty towns 
and the slums, the condition of a society in which -- as Dorothy Sayers 
remarked in ''Creed or Chaos" -- consumption has to be artifically 
stimulated in order to keep production going, and is therefore a society 
founded on trash or waste -- all these are intimately related problems; 
they are also part of government. 


36. The architect cannot solve them; but if he took a more active and 
pervasive part in helping to solve them and in opening a vista to a more 
interesting future, I firmly believe the crises would be infinitely less 
acute. 
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Abstracted from ''Town and Country 


Planning'' Volume XXIX, Number 6, 
June 1961. Pages 239-246. 


THE FIRST SCANDINAVIAN TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE 





K. Jones 


l. Mr. Jones is serving as a geographer on the Oslo Town Planning Office 
while on leave of absence with the Economic Commission for Europe, in 
Geneva. The data was reviewed by Miss Ruth Norseng and Mr. Magne 
Helvik, both of the Oslo Town Planning Department, before publication. 


2. The first of whatre hoped to be regular conferences was held in 
Oslo. Over 350 persons from Denmark, Iceland, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden attended the conference, and over 150 participated in subsequent 
study tours to West Norway. The theme was ''The Central Area in 
Small and Medium-sized Towns" (the first of which were defined as 
towns with up to 10,000 inhabitants and the latter as towns with up to 
60,000). 


3. Three points were repeatedly emphasized in the lectures and dis- 
cussions: 


a. Greater attention in planning should be paid to people's needs 
and desires, and that a new relationship is necessary between 
social and economic considerations; 


b. More and better contact is necessary between planners and 
politicians, and between planners and the public; 


c. The old town centres could never be completely replaced by 
suburban centres. 


4. Physical and Social Planning in Scandinavia (Opening address by 
Mr. Erik Rolfsen, Planning Director in Oslo and ex-president of the 
IFHP). Only when planning is a happy combination of technical and 
artistic form does it produce something useful and lasting. Scan- 
jinavia is regarded as a unit in style but there are variations of some 
interest. Finland and Denmark represent the two extremes. Danish 
form at its best is based upon a quite sober technical foundation, but 
Finnish form, which often attains fine results, starts from the aesthe- 
tic plane. In Norway there is opposition to anything in design that is not 
absolutely essential. 





5. I think also that there are several differences in planning from social 
and sociological aspects. In this respect the Swedes have been much 
more active, in that they have had the ambition to be more than technical 
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servants in planning. For example, Sweden has adopted the policy of 
building in the outskirts of large cities local centres which to a large 
degree replace the old main centre and where a pleasant country-town 
atmosphere can be created to counteract the impersonality of the main 
centre. However, these local centres would never have the attractive 
power that the old centre had and would only attain the character of a 
commercial area. In the large cities and in other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the local centres, at least within six miles of the main centre, 
were regarded as secondary focus points for local services: whereas 
in Sweden the local centres had a population base of around 60,000, 

in Denmark and Norway the population base was between 15,000 and 
20,000. 


6. Onthe other hand, the residential development around the local 
centres seems similar, though some differences exist. Social housing 
is dominant in Scandinavia and this has led to the dominance of blocks 
of flats in the new outer residential districts. Many opinions exist on 
this flat versus house question: it was generally said that with the 
rising standard of living single-family houses would increasingly be 
the aim; others felt that double-dwelling, that is, town flat and country 
cottage, would be just as popular in the motor car age. Most planners 
agree that, around the local centres, building and dwelling types ought 
to be varied. However, in Scandinavia blocks of flats had been built 
with too loose a connection with the facilities of the local centres and 
had spread out into the country too much. With the modern demands 
for parking space the four-storey block required so much land that it 
was almost as economical in land to build row houses. 


7. Omne-sided solutions of this problem are wrong, for they would satisfy 
certain groups of the population and not all. If one could achieve greater 
differentiation, for example, by a strongerconcentration of dwellings 
around the local centres and groups of houses with more character than 
general today farther away, a number of sociological and aesthetic pro- 
blems could be better solved. New districts should have a representa- 
tive cross section of the population. 


8. Sweden is far ahead of Noi way in the way that service facilities and 
landscaping were provided at the same time as dwellings were built 
(something that sounded like a fairy-tale to Norwegians). See illustrations, 
page 315. In Norway there was often a time lag of several years; and 
landscaping was often left to the inhabitants ''to stimulate local initiative 
and co-operation"'. This results in considerable dissatisfaction with the 
new districts and hasty criticism of everything connected with them. 


9. To the accusation sometimes directed from abroad that Scandinavian 
planners are too empiric, the reply is that the time is past when even a 
small town can stem from one man's creative act. All the scientific, 
social, and technical data must be taken into account; though, of course, 
planning is not just a matter of combining a lot of separate facts. The 
planners should concern themselves with the way people live, for it is 
this that will determine the nature of the city of the future. 
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John Chear 
New three-storey flats at Bergen. 





: Atelje Sundahl 
Apartment houses at Falun, Sweden. 
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Abstracted from Doxiadis Associates 
Document (DOX-PA 127). Prepared for 
the Government of Pakistan Capital 
Development Authority. 


THE SPIRIT OF ISLAMABAD 





Doxiadis Associates 


1. This document has been written after approximately two years of 
efforts have been exerted which aimed at the selection of the site and 
the planning, the programming and designing of the new capital of 
Pakistan. It has been written in order to help all those who are contri- 
buting towards its creation to understand the spirit in which it was con- 
ceived. 


2. Pakistan needed a new capital right from the moment of its inde- 
pendence. It needed a new capital for many reasons, for all those 
reasons for which every nation needs a capital. But here we had one 
more overriding need, the need to have a capital which would be the 
symbol of its newly won independence. 


3. Karachi was originally chosen as a temporary capital. It was the 
only possible and natural move in the first days of independence, as 
Karachi was on the main lines of international transportation and com- 
munication, and because its location facilitated connections to both 
wings of the country and thus guaranteed normal and immediate func- 
tioning of the administration. 

4. The site for Islamabad was selected in 1959 in the northern part 

of West Pakistan, on the Grand Trunk Road, where the great capitals 
of this part of Asia have always existed, where the capitals of the area 
also exist in the present day. 


5. It is an area rich in tradition, an area with a great history, an 
area which has played a big role right up to the present day, here 
where the new capital of Pakistan is going to be built. 


6. The long term objectives. When creating Islamabad on such a site 
the Government of Pakistan intended to have a capital which would: 





Serve the nation in the best possible way. 
b. Become a symbol for the whole nation. 


c. Create a model of new town building, as Pakistan is going to 
to need many new towns and will have to reform many of the 
existing ones. 
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d. Alleviate over-congestion in Karachi, which of necessity is going 
to remain the great economic and industrial centre of Pakistan 
and which could not, therefore, also bear the pressures of the 
additional functions related to the administrative and cultural 
capital of Pakistan. 


7. The short term objectives. Apart from the long term objectives 
Islamabad also serves short term ones, the most important of which 





are the following: 


a. Pakistan immediately needs an administrative centre which 
will have all proper buildings for governmental and national 
functions, as even Karachi does not have such governmental 
buildings. 


b. This need can be served in a more economic way ina new 
location and not in Karachi, as developments in this city would 
require a higher cost for land acquisition than in the new loca- 
tion and such costs would not be a directly productive expendi- 
ture, It has been estimated that in most of the cases the crea- 
tion of an administrative centre within Karachi would have meant 
an expenditure of about 50% of the total amount for the purchase 
of land, and this would mean that only 50% of the funds would be 
left over for the creation of proper administrative buildings. 


c. The housing of many civil servants who are without proper 
housing accommodation at present throughout the whole country. 


d. The creation of a National University. 


e. The creation of a National Cultural Centre. 


8. Islamabad was conceived as a twin city to Rawalpindi. It was be- 
lieved that only if Islamabad was to be created close to Rawalpindi 
would it be possible to start its life as early as possible by using all 
the services (highways, railways, airport, water supply, accomoda- 
tion, etc.) which can be provided by Rawalpindi, until such time as 
Islamabad would grow big enough to rely on its own services. 


9. It is hoped that Islamabad will be able to function as a small in- 
dependent settlement in five years time, and then to become a com- 
pletely independent city withinten years. By then Islamabad and 
Rawalpindi will be twin cities with certain common facilities, like 
the airport, but otherwise they will be physically separate cities, al- 
though economically they will function as one major metropolitan unit 


10. The five-year plan was conceived as part of a twenty-year plan 
which was considered in broad lines only, and this plan provides for 
the creation of accommodation for a population of 80,000 families or 
400,000 inhabitants, within 20 years. These figures have been con- 
ceived only as the minimum and are based on expenditures which 
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can be foreseen within the present five-year plan, and which are 
considered as possible ones for the three future five-year plans. 


. 1l. The four principles of ''Ekistics'". The four principles of 
Ekistics, the science of human settlements, are the following: 





a. Unity of purpose: The city must satisfy the economic, the 
social, the political, the technical, the cultural and the aesthe- 
tic points of view. If it does not satisfy all these needs, then 





it is doomed to fail. 


b. Hierarchy of functions: The urban settlements now become so 
big that there is an imperative necessity for a complete hier- 
archy of all functions within them. A hierarchy which begins 
at the lowest level of the family house and ends after the center 
of the urban area which serves a population sometimes reach- 
ing into a record figure in the millions. 





c. The four dimensions: In the past our cities were static and, 
therefore, they had only the three dimensions of length, 
width and height. It is now that the fourth dimension, the 
dimension of time, has to be taken seriously into considera- 
tion, as every function within our settlements is growing con- 





tinuously. 


d. Many masters and many scales: Many scales are needed for 
the many masters who now control our cities. The main 
master is man, and he needs protection through the creation 
of a city in his own scale. At the same time though he needs 
the services of the motor car, of the airplane, of the rocket 
tomorrow, and there is an imperative necessity to recognize 
the need of special scales for these are special masters who 





control our urban settlements. 


f 2. The Metropolitan Area: The Metropolitan area of Islamabad 
onsists of 3 elements: 





a. Islamabad proper 

b. Ralwalpindi Town and Cantonments 

c. The National Park. 
13. From the very beginning of the creation of Islamabad it was found 
that the delicate problem to be faced in the future would be how to 


create Islamabad in such a way that it would be served by Rawalpindi 
and yet not run the danger of being intermingled with it. 
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oS 14. It was quite clear that Islamabad hadto play the role of the Nation- 


al Capital, whilst Rawalpindi would have to remain as a regional capital. 
To merge both cities into one would have meant that regional functions - 
marketing, storage, movement of peasants - would be transplanted into 
the middle of the national capital, which would be wrong. Or, vice-versa, 
that national functions would be transplanted into the middle of a regional 
capital and this would be even worse. 


It was, therefore, thought that it would be necessary to have Islama- 
bad as a twin city of Rawalpindi and that it will grow parallel to it ina 
way that will allow for the independent but coordinated growth of both 
cities. 


16. The northern part of the landscape - the one immediately under 
the Margalla hills, has therefore been given to Islamabad. The land- 
scape around Rawalpindi has been dedicated to Rawalpindi. However, 

it was thought that none of these urban parts would be the proper setting 
for the creation of such national institutions as the National University, 
the Atomic Energy Centre, the National Health Centre, the National 
Sports Centre, exhibition grounds, botanical gardens, etc., and it was 
therefore considered necessary to create the National Park which would 
retain and preserve its characteristics of a natural landscape, whilst 
at the same time serving all the previous functions which would not be 
parts of the continuously built-up urban areas of Islamabad and 
Rawalpindi. 


17. The twin cities. Each of the twin cities is going to preserve its 
own characteristics. Rawalpindi is going to remain the regional centre, 
and Islamabad the national centre. The direction of growth of both these 
cities will be from the north-eastern part to the south-western. 





18. They will be separated from each other by the Murree Highway, 
along which the light industry zone will run on the side of Islamabad, 
and a green zone, and this will be the zone of institutions towards the 
side of Rawalpindi. These areas, which will be about two miles wide, 
will separate from each other the continuously built up urban areas of 
these cities. 


19. Islamabad is going to have its central administrative area in its 
north-eastern part, between the Margalla Hills and the Royal Lake. It 
is towards this capital area that the central highway of Islamabad is 
going to lead - it is along this highway that the central business district 
of Islamabad is going to develop. On both of its sides there will be 
residential areas and at its limit towards the Murree Highway there will 
be the light industrial zone. 
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20. Rawalpindi is going to consist of the following areas from the 
North-West to the South-East: 


a. An area of parks and institutions which will separate it from 
Islamabad. 


b. An area of industries and centres of transportation. 

c. A residential area. 

d. The central business area. 

e. Another residential area. 

f. The area of military installations along the Soan Highway. 


h. An area of green, a national park, which will connect Rawal- 
pindi to the National Park to the North-East. 


21. The National Park is going to contain the national sports ground at 
its Western corner, at the crossroads of the Murree Highway and the 
Islamabad Highway, the botanical gardens andthe aquarium, an area of 
clubs connected with the Royal Lake, the National University, the Medical 
Centre, educational and other institutions, an exhibition area, the Atomic 
Research Institution, and other similar areas. 


2. Onthe basis of such a conception of the main characteristics of the 
andscape, the fouraxes of Islamabad have been designed. These are: 


l 
a. The one leading to Murree. 


b. The one leading South-West along the Soan River. 


c. The Grand Trunk Road which runs vertical to the previous ones 
when coming from the South-East or Lahore, and 


d. The Grand Trunk Road leading to Peshawar, or to the North-West. 


23. These four axes form the basic rectangle of transportation which is 
the basic frame of Islamabad, the frame which connects it geographically 
and topographically to the country and the area around it. 


24. Inthe same way inwhich we achieve the connection of the main 
characteristics of the landscape to the main characteristics of the Metro- 
politan Area, we continue until we reach even the smallest characteristics 
of the landscape. Whilst drawing the general lines of the Metropolitan 
Area we keep the basic axes of the landscape. When we proceed to details 
we adjust ourselves more and more to the detailed formation of the land- 
scape. This can be seen in the facing drawing of Section lI! - 9. 


25. Onthis frame we base a grid pattern with roads at equal distances 
from each other of 2,100 yards. This grid is justified by the following 
facts: 
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a. In such a broad Metropolitan Area, with many types of functions 
and many movements in all directions, the most rational network 
of roads is the grid pattern, as this guarantees the best use of 
land and the quickest movements in all possible directions. 


b. It has to be based on a conception of a basic square for the city, 
and not of an oblong as in the past, as now we do not deal any more 
with house plots, which condition the form of the block, but witha 
major sector which is not conditioned by plots. As movements in 
all directions are of equal importance there is no more any necessity 
of an oblong, whereas it is imperative that all directions should be 
preserved equal in length. This leads by necessity to the square. 


c. The size of the square should be such that it will be in scale with 
the whole pattern. Had our city been a small one these squares 
could coincide with the human sectors. The city, however, is a big 
one and we cannot take the human sector as the modulus of the whole 
city, as by necessity the modulus has to be in scale with the total 
and this imposes the modulus of a square of 2, 100 yards. 


26. The sectors. Once we have the basic grid with the two categories of 
roads we can proceed within the sectors. These are subdivided into human 





communities of several orders. They may consist of two or three or four 
such communities. The proposed first community to be built is designed 
in greater detail. 


~ 


This community includes: 
a. 236 house units of income group A 
b. 180 house units of income group B 
c. 128 house units of income group C 
d. 72 crafts 


e. 43 plots for light industry. 


28. The internal transport requirements of the community are met by the 
use of cul-de-sac roads running from the perimeter (where the high speed 
motorways constituting the city's main road network are located) to the 
key points of the community. Thus the movement of pedestrians inside the 
sector is served by means of a network of pedestrian roads which is not 
interfered with by vehicular traffic. 


29. The foot-paths giving access to houses are always designed to be at 
right-angles to the motor-roads where parking lanes have been provided. 
Thus on the one hand doorsteps are quite close to parking areas, while on 
the other hand the pedestrian routes from those same doorsteps to the 
ammunity functions are never crossed by vehicle roads. 
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30. The previous analysis shows that the higher the class of the road, 
the more it becomes a basic characteristic of the landscape. The lower 
its class, the more it is adjusted into even the details of the landscape. 
The higher its class, the greater its width. The lower its class, the 
smaller its width. 


31. Thus we achieve a hierarchy of: 
a. Sectors. 


b. Roads. 
The handling of both corresponds to their size and to their importance. 


32. It is at this point that the design of Islamabad has to be adjusted 
completely to the small features of the landscape and respect all of 
them which can be saved. Under no circumstances is a bulldozer allowed 
to be used in order to prepare large areas of flat land. On the contrary, 
every small feature will have to be exploited so that buildings will be 
erected at all levels which correspond to the natural levels, so that the 
small features of the landscape, the small rivers and nulahs will be left 
in the parks and even, sometimes, if possible, within major squares in 
order to givean element of connection with nature,a solution which at 
the same time will also be a natural one and a surprising one within the 
urban landscape which will be gradually developed. 


33. .The site. One of the basic elements of the new synthesis is the site 
and the use which will be made of it. We should not forget that, after all, 
every separate element of architectural creation is rooted in a certain 
site and that it has to be directly connected with it. 


34. This has already been done in the conception of the master plan, where 
the basic line of the Murree Highway has been accepted, following the 
deepest line of the landscape. This was the best expression of the connec- 
tion of man and his means of transportation with the landscape. When the 
Islamabad highway was decided vertically to the Murree highway, towards 
the Margalla hills, this was the expression of man's desire to connect him- 
selt to the basic features of the landscape. It was expressed by a highway 
which led from the Grand Trunk Road towards the hills at the foot of which 
Islamabad lies. When it was decided to place at the end of this highway a 
very important building of the Capital, such as the Great Mosque, this was 
an expression of the symbolic connection of highway movement with monu- 
ments and with the hills behind. 


35. The climate. The first expression of an adjustment to the climate is 





Tr 


the orientation of all types of houses and buildings, in order to exploit to 


the utmost the sun, the light and the prevailing winds. The general synthe- 


sis of all houses and buildings, their location within the landscape, is 
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chiefly conditioned by the main characteristics of the climate as expressed 
in sun and prevailing winds. The rains are, in this part of Pakistan not of 
such importance so as to influence the general planning. 


36. Of the greatest importance, thereafter, is the problem of shade. 
There are certain hours of the day during which man cannot live in the 
open because of the sun, whereas at the same time he cannot live inside 

a building. This is the reason for which many types of verandahs were 
created. This is also the reason for which trees are planted on the proper 
side of the courtyard, on the proper side of the house, so that the inhabi- 
tants can influence the insolation of their houses and buildings. 


37. By proper combination of orientation of lighted and shaded spaces 
through yards and courtyards, man has managed to create an architec- 
ture which is based on microclimate, which changes the basic climate 

of the area. Thus, a small, cool courtyard can be created which,. be- 
cause of plantation, because of a pool of water, can be a much better place 
for living in, during the hot seasonthan an open garden. The conception 
of a house in the middle of a courtyard is basically Western, and has 
nothing to do with the local climate, as the house is, in such a case, 
surrounded by the sun and the light, in an area where we try to control 
the sun and the light. 

38. The proper solution depends upon keeping a proper balance between, 
on the one hand, the areas which are affected by the sun and, on the other, 
those which are under shadow. The first are desirable during winter, 
whereas the second are indispensable in summer. 


39. Just as a house can be adjusted to the climate by proper orientation 

and combination of its different parts, in the same way can the details 

of the construction of a house affect its microclimate. The most charac- 
teristic type of construction detail which influences the Pakistani house in 
this area is the pierced window-screen or the jally. 


40. The people. The points have now been reached where we will have to 
relate our architecture to the people who are using it. It is not enough 

to adjust our architecture to the landscape, to the climate and to the city. 
As a whole we have to relate it to the people. This relationship takes place 
in many ways, within the community, within the house, within the public 
»laces, the public squares, streets, etc., and within the houses and build- 
1gs which are used by the people. 





We now have to start from a small community, such as the community 
.ass IV and the community Class III, seeing that major communities, as 
already proved, are based onthe scale which is imposed bythe car. It is 
in these minor communities that we have the people with their dimensions, 
with the distances they can walk, with the dimensions they can fill as being 
appropriate to them, where we have the direct influence of people on the 
community. 
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42. The structure of a community. Let us take the center of a community 
Class Ill. Here we can decide gradually about all the dimensions on the 
basis of the requirements of the people. For example, we can think about 
a kindergarten and find its exact dimensions. We can think about play- 
grounds, how many boys are going to play, how many girls, how many 
grown-ups, at what hours of the day, what games. 





43. Then we have the dimensions of the play-grounds, of the gymnasium 
or of the swimming pool. Inthe same way we can find out the number of 
class-rooms which are needed for the elementary school, the number of 
laboratories or of nurseries, and thus proceed to the proper design of our 
school. Or in thinking of other community needs we can decide on the 
dimensions of the aula, the tea-houses, the mosques, the markets; or 
again we can think of the needs of the mosque and its garden, and thus 
gradually build up all the public spaces of the community. It is in this 
way that our architecture, and the relationship which must exist between 
the different buildings and the public spaces, has been regulated. 


44. The house. If we now proceed to houses, we will have to consider 
that basically architecture is not an architécture of the elevation, it is 

an architecture of life. Here we have to respect some basic requirements 
which the people have for three different ways of living: the requirements 
for living outdoors, or indoors, or in semi-covered spaces. In addition 
to these three basic categories of ways of living, people need auxiliary 
spaces of varying nature. Independently of whether houses are built for 
low incomes or for high incomes, they need in both cases all types of 
spaces. 


45. With these ideas in mind we can proceed either to single-storey or 
double-storey or multi-storey of buildings, but the principles should 
remain the same. 


46. In order to give the proper expression to all previous considerations, 
and before proceeding to the final architectural product, we have to think 
of the materials and construction which express our end product, whether 
it is a house, a courtyard, a compound wall, a building, a mosque ora 
palace. 


47. Since ancient times it has been recognized how important could be 
the repetition of a certain element of construction for the creation of a 
style. This has been true for many architectural styles, this is true 
for all types of honest architectural expression. 


48. The basic truth lying behind it is that if we can express construction 
in the proper way, architecturally we will give the true solution, and the 
true solution is always the best solution. If, therefore, we have defined 
the use of a certain modulus of construction, then the true solution will 
be to repeat it as long as we are using the same materials, the same 
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type of construction whi-h led to the conception of this modulus. 


49. If we start from the simplest houses we will see that we can reach 
the point where they will have some characteristic elements based ona 
structural grid and the building materials to be used. If, for example, 
we assume a structural grid of concrete columns (which is the simplest 
type of prefabricated construction), with a distance from axis to axis of 
10 ft., then we already have a certain basic dimension, the repetition 
of which creates a rhythm. If, onthe other hand, we use the same 
modulus of building materials, then we have two types of rhythm, the 
rhythm of the building material and the rhythm of the structural grid 
which, taken together, can lead towards a uniformity of expression al- 
though they can certainly lead towards certain types of appearances. 


50. We can, therefore, have several types of architectural design for 
several house types, for several income and social groups, which will 
be related to each other by their common elements although they will be 
different from each other. It is in this way that we can achieve a 
variety of expression although using the same means, a variety which 
leads to a wealth of expression with the same means, which leads toa 
uniformity and a character which is actually the ultimate goal. 


51. Inthe general form we can say that if the conditions which led 

to the architecture of the previous generations remain the same, then 
we will keep the same solutions as in the old days. If the conditions 
change, then we will change our solutions. But of all these conditions 
we can be certain that the one that is always the same is the physical 
one. The landscape and the climate remain the same. How about the 
others? They certainly change, but not always, for everybody, for 
every social and income class, for everytypeof building, in the same 
way. Let us take an example: if we speak of houses then we can say 
that for the highest income groups the economic conditions have changec 
completely, so have the social conditions and the way of living. In the 
same way, we can also say that the political conditions have changed, 
the physical remain the same, the technical have changed because now 
we can use di‘ferent materials and we have to use many of them, and 
the culturai and aesthetic are-to a certain extent the same as in the past 
because of tradition and to a certain extent different because of general 
technological - international progress which is leading to new forms of 
arts, whether it is because of the cars, because of the garments, etc. 


52. If we speak though of the lowest income groups then we can say 

that the economic conditions remain the same, the social conditions in 
many respects remain the same, the political are changing, the physical 
are exactly the same, the technical are the same because now where for 
the highest income groups technical conditions have changed and the 
people can use modern materials, the lowest income groups can very 
seldom use modern materials and they have to satisfy themselves, 
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because of economic conditions, with the local materials only, which are 
produced on the site. For similar reasons, the cultural-aesthetic 
conditions for the lowest income groups have not changed as much as 
they have for the highest income groups. 


53. The conclusion is that the architecture of ahouse for the highest 
income groups cannot be the same as the architecture of a house for the 
lowest income groups, as the degree of the influence of economic condi- 
tions, social conditions and technical and aesthetic conditions on these 
two groups of inhabitants are different. 


54. In the same way, if we are thinking of the big buildings of the 
secretariat, then the conditions are completely different from the 
conditions of the palaces of the Great Moghuls. If we think though of 

a small community hall in a minor community of a low income group 
class, then we will find that the design of this community hall will have 
many more elements in common with the old village halls than a palace 
of the Great Moghuls with the Secretariat buildings. 


55. Our conclusion is simple. We have set our principles but we have 

to be very careful how we are going to apply them. We cannot change 

all houses overnight, from traditional to modern, just because it is 
necessary to have a very big change in some types of buildings and: con- 
structions. On the other hand, we cannot keep to the tradition just be- 
cause, for some income groups, some of the conditions remain the same 
as inthe past. By necessity we will have a great variety of solutions 
depending on all categories of conditions of which we have spoken, and the 
secret of success lies in achieving: 


a. a uniformity of expression in the whole of Islamabad, giving a 
character to it. 


b. a differentiation between buildings, depending on the individual 


conditions corresponding to every one of them. 


56. The Administrative Sector. The administrative sector consists of 
the following groups of buildings: 





a. The Presidential Palace 
b. The Parliament 
c. The Supreme Court 
d. The Secretariat Buildings 
e. The Mosque 
57. This is the most important sector of the city, that which by function 


and by location is going to give character tothe city. The whole of its 
synthesis is based on the following principles. The Presidential Palace 
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gives the character to the whole city. 


on top of the hill which is at the end of the Capitol Avenue. 


to the hill and to the Palace on its summit. 


Highway. 





is sited at the most important position in the city,as it is at the end of 
Capitol Ave. , which is the main axis of the city, that which runs along 
the central business district and divides the whole city into two roughly 
equal parts. As this axis has a continuous rising slope from South-West 
to North-East, i. e., towards the Presidential Palace, it is the one that 


58. The Presidential Palace has been thought of as the main building 


front of this hill and the Presidential Palace will be the National 
Square. This is a space which is necessary in order to give importance 


59. In front of the administrative group of buildings we will have the 
major Square which is going to be the square for large parades. This 

is why this square is extended over the National Ave. and is connected 
with the main axis (Capitol Ave. ) through an esplanade which is on the 
same level with it, for the pedestrians. Along this square and the Na- 
tional Ave. , we will have a continuous series of small ponds with water 
flowing from the one to the other, from the hills down towards the Murree 
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Review of ''Tropical Houses" by 
David Oakley. London. B. T. Batsford 
Ltd. 1961. 272 pages. (L2. 2.0) 


TROPICAL HOUSES: A GUIDE TO THEIR DESIGN - BOOK REVIEW 





Gwen Bell 


1. David Oakley has keyed this book to what he calls 'no-man's land" 
lying between the area of the building scientist and the tropical building 
practitioner. The book is also geared to the design of the tropical ‘house 
and not tropical ‘housing’, that is, it is for the designer or tropical 
builder who is commissioned to build a single home for the family of 
above average income. Thus, the book becomes of little practical 
utility for most tropical housing, especially at a time of a rapidly dis- 
appearing colonial class who would commission such housing. In its 
presentation of 'good examples' of such housing, the book rapidly be- 
comes a picture gallery of artifacts -- with 13 of the 39 houses illus- 
trated being his own design. 


2. However, in the one paragraph in the book on low cost housing, he 
suggests the following: 


The design of low-cost social housing is a very distinct and 
complex design problem. Designers of houses for those 
more fortunately endowed financially can help to lead the de- 
signers of low-cost housing (faced with a much more difficult 
problem) into more fruitful fields than those into which they 
are apt to stray. This they can do by adopting a simplicity 
and directness of design expression; by making an intelligent 
use of materials locally available and by their overall ease of 
handling techniques and form. (page 220) 


3. if the illustrations of individual houses and things pertaining to them 
are discounted, then this book -- in its general discussion on climate 
and materials -- would be useful for the building of low-cost housing. 
Half of the 134 figures and the 9 tables deal with such generalities and 
the bibliographies which accompany each chapter provide a wealth of 
source material. 


4. David Oakley does not consider the tropics as a true homogenous 
area from which a "tropical architectural style'' would evolve. But, 

he brings out their diversity and observes that: ''Each region is slowly 
discovering its appropriate local expression as its evolving society 
determines its new nature. The search for a tropical "'style'"' as such 
is the antithesis of the analytical approach to design." (page 261) 
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5. I will review Oakley's analytical approach as he puts it forward 


in this book. Logically, the arrangement of his chapters seemed to 
skip around, so they will be presented first on climate (Chapters 1 
and 3), then on location and siting (Chapters 2 and 5), and finally on 
building materials (Chapter 4). 


6. Warm Climates and Building Design (Chapter 1). This chapter goes 
into great details to reaffirm the assumption that there are two major 
categories of climate in the tropics: hot-humid and hot-arid; and, 

that these two categories cause the design of dwellings to be signifi- 
cantly different. 





7. Design for Comfort (Chapter 3). Chapter 3 follows on with the 
practical implications of the first chapter. The three special problems 
of comfort are discussed and assigned priorities for both hot-humid and 
hot-arid areas. 





a. Ventilation -- first priority in hot-humid countries. 

b. Solar radiation -- first priority in hot-arid areas. 

c. Daylighting -- second priority in both areas. In terms of 
the first priority a technique for daylighting may be drrived 
upon. 


8. Nine different ways are suggested for controlling solar radiation: 


a. Providing external shade is best done by grouping houses such 
as in Figure 51. 


b. Keeping solar projection low. This problem is simplified by 
either building attached houses or the placement of the long 
axis east-west as it is far easier to shade north-south walls. 


c. Roof shading, as in Figure 53. 


d. Reducing reflection from the ground. Grass or a cover plant 
will reduce the heat gain. Where it is not possible to grow 
these,a dark, rather than a light, ground surface is probably 
better near the house. 


e. Shading by attached devices. "Shading walls and openings is 
an easier problem than the shading of roofs and, as many archi- 
tects working in warm climates have demonstrated, is one that 
is capable of a wide variety of pleasing aesthetic solutions. 
Some of the shading forms that have resulted from an analysis 
of a particular problem at a particular location have however, 
so seduced other house designers that they have often fallen 
into the trap of using these themselves quite meaninglessly at 
other latitudes and even on elevations exposed to little or no 
sun. If shading devices are made the basis of architectural 
"slang", under the illusion that this is "'the tropical style". 
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then house designers will more than merit the contempt 
they will eventually undoubtedly meet."' (pages, 102, 104) 


f. Shading glass areas. Heat absorbing glass is expensive and 
can be best justified in air conditioned buildings. 


g. Heat reflection and emission, see Figure 63. 


Air movement over exposed surfaces, this will assist in re- 
moving heat from the structure. 


i. The use of high heat- storage materials. Some examples of the 
time-lag of materials are in Table 5: 


9. Natural ventilation is portrayed very well in figure 73 and 74. To 
ensure adequate cross ventilation and air movement all windows in 
houses in warm-humid climates should be capable of opening. This 
also permits a wide measure of control on air movement necessary 
both because the breeze required will vary with individuals and be- 
cause there may be some days when the wind is strong and unpleasant. 


10. The problem of daylighting is thus set in the context of either a 
primary need for ventilation or the control of solar radiation. In the 
hot-humid climates the chief design problem is the glare caused by the 
contrast between the sky and the relatively dark interior of the houses. 
Since large openings are generally required to ensure air’'movement in 
these climates, probably the best approach to limiting the amount of 
daylight is that of cutting off the direct view of the sky with overhangs 
or louvres. Onthe other hand, in dry climates a view of the ground 
from within a building can be very tiring and it is usual to screen wind- 
ows by louvres or grilles below eye level or, alternatively, place open- 
ings high with the sills above eye level. 


ll. This chapter is concluded with a brief discussion of mechanical 
devices to improve comfort conditions. Oakley warns that the deci- 
sion for mechanical air-conditioning must be made before the house 
is designed. If this is made, then instead of designing in sympathetic 
understanding with the climate and inducing it to bend to his will, the 
designer virtually turns his back upon it. He suggests that a useful 
reference for this is, The Heating, Ventilating and Air-Conditioning 
Guide, (Annual), The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, New York. 





12. Some Structural Design Considerations (Chapter 2). Generalizations 
are presented on the four largest problems of the relation of the site to 
design: (a) earthquakes, (b) hurricanes, (c) termites, and (d) expansive 
clay soils. 





~ 
13. Sites and Siting. (Chapter 5). The generalities of climate and 
other physical problems pointed out in Chapters 1 and 2 are focused 
on the microcosm of the individual house lot in this chapter. These 
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73 Ventilation caused by the “‘stack effect”’ relies upon a difference 
in temperature between the outside air and that within a building. 
Air within a building that is warmer than outside air, will pass out 
via openings placed high in walls or roof and be replaced by cooler 
air entering the building at a lower level (a). The rate at which this 
air change takes place is determined by the temperature difference 
between the inside and outside air; the size, location and design of 
openings and the distance between the inlets and outlets. (b) and (c) 
above show advantage being made of the “‘stack effect”” to remove 
warmed air from the underside of roof surfaces to assist in keeping 
the ceilings below cool. (c) is taken from a sketch by D. Tremblot, 
" of the Service de l’Habitat Intertropical. (d) shows warm air trapped 
under roof surface higher than the highest ventilator openings. 
The above sketches are indicative of the air movements resulting 
from the stack effect but are not based upon experimental work 




























(e) addition of sun hood over window leads 
to still air condition at body zone 


(a) roof slab flush with wall: one window 
only. Since there is no outlet there is 
virtually no air movement in the room 











(b) roof slab flush with wall: inlet and outlet (f) very little improvement over (c) is 
positioned as shown and same size. Air offered by the provision of a lower out- 
movement good in body zone, improved let in addition to upper 
if outlet enlarged 








(c) window placed at high level outlet at (g) the provision of a gap between the sun- 
normal window height creates a pocket shade and wall improves air movement 
of still air in body zone in body zone 

















(d) large inlets and outlets reaching low in (h) the use of a louvred sunshade offers 
the room give excellent air movement further improvement over (f) and (g) 
conditions 

74 Work carried out on model houses in wind tunnels by the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station has widened our knowledge of 
the behaviour of air flow within buildings. The positioning of 
inlets and outlets, their size, and the presence, positioning, or 
absence of roof overhangs or sunshades all effect the rate and flow 
of air. Knowledge of how they affect it is particularly important 
to the designer for warm humid conditions where comfort air 
movement is a design requirement 
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breeze 


88 The effect of land form on climate. Towns on the windward 
side of many warm-climate ocean islands lie in the sun most of the 
day, whilst clouds form over the higher land inland, cool 4s they 
rise and precipitate rain on the windward heights 











Night 


89 Day and night breezes: sea shore and lakeside locations. 
During the day the land is warmed by the sun. The land in turn 
warms the air above it which expands and rises permitting cool 
air from over the water to move in and take its place—the day 
sea breeze. At night the land cools and the air above it drops in 
temperature and flows towards the water to take the place of the 
warmer air over, which is now rising. This gives a night land-sea 


breeze 
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mainly point out the items which the individual should look for in siting 
a single house. The discussion of siting the house is only in terms of 
the land and physical elements and does not consider the siting of houses 
in relation to each other, although he had pointed out the significance of 
this in the hot-arid lands. 


14. The Choice of Building Materials and Methods (Chapter 4). David 
Oakley divides this area into a discussion of the factors which affect 
the choice of material and then a description of the qualities of various 
building materials. The description of a material's greatest merit is 
its bibliography. One paragraph of description on a given material 
makes this necessarily superficial in dealing with all tropical areas. 





15. The factors which Oakley has listed in choosing a material 
provide a good check list. These are: 


Availability. 


The local standard of workmanship. It is suggested that by 

limiting oneself to locally known materials and techniques and 

their improvement, a revitalised indigenous architecture may 

spring up. 

c. Previous experience with the material - 

(1) the performance of any similar materials that may have 
been used in the vicinity 

(2) the performance standards which are advertised by the 
manufacturer and distributor. 


d. Contract method. 

e. Supervision. 

f. Cost. 

g- Building code requirements. 


The requirements of Building Societies, or other agencies 
which might be concerned with financing the house. 


i. Appearance - considered in time as well as space. 


j. Durability and weathering of building materials. 
(1) Moisture 
(2) Solar radiation 
(3) Polution and abrasion 
(4) Biological agencies 
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Abstracted from United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, 

Social Commission, Thirteenth 

Session, Item 3 (e), E/CN. 5/346/Add. 2. 
2 March 1961. Mimeographed. 

45 Pages. 


PLANNING FOR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN PUERTO RICO 








Bureau of Social Affairs 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs 
United Nations Secretariat 


1. This is one of a series of case studies on planning for balanced 
social and economic development that are being published as annexes 
to the 1961 Report on the World Social Situation. This was taken from 
a report prepared by Alvin Mayne and Evelyn Ramos of the Bureau 

of Economics and Statistics of the Puerto Rico Planning Board. 





2. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS. Geological explorations 
show that there are virtually no mineral deposits of sufficient size to 
justify commercial exploitation. Except for scrap, all metals are im- 
ported. There are, however, abundant quantities of sand, gravel, 
limestone, kaolin and clay of various kinds suitable for the manufacture 
of cement, glass, ceramics and building materials. 





3. Puerto Rico has no economically exploitable coal or oil-shale de- 
posits. Recently oil exploration has been conducted on a small scale. 
Water is the only indigenous source of electric energy on the island. 

It now accounts for not more than 20% of the power produced in Puerto 
Rico. The rural electrification programme, the expanding consumer 
demand, and the establishment of new industries have increased the 
demand for energy, making it necessary to supplement hydroelectric 
power with thermal power based on crude oil. 


4. The fishing industry has not been well developed in Puerto Rico. 
Owing to the pressure of the population on land, only small areas 
are in forests and almost all lumber for construction purposes is 
imported. Until recently the island's economy has been based on its 
soil. However,the amount of land available for cultivation is only 
.4 acres per head as compared with 2.7 acres per head in the United 


States. 
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5. The Second World War was of economic importance. First, the 
need for increased economic production served to stimulate economic 
development in Puerto Rico. Second, the lack of shipping had 

an effect on local industries comparable to that of a protective 

tariff. Third, a demand for Puerto Rican rum on the mainland 

was created which was some six times greater than before the 

war. United States excise taxes were collected and turned over to 
the insular treasury in an amount that exceeded $150 million and 
formed the capital fund for the development organizations which were 
being created. Fourth, the war provided an occasion to formulate 
administrative organizations and programmes. 


6. A high level of prosperity continued after the war and the increase 
in factory costs in the United States was such-that United States industry 
began to seek low wage areas and to expand plant operations as well as 
to decentralize. Transportation between the mainland and Puerto Rico 
improved greatly. The technical advances in airplane travel brought 
Puerto Rico within hours of New York; over a million passenger trips 
are now made between Puerto Rico and the mainland by air each year. 
With the availability of excess freighters at relatively low rates, 

cargo transportation expanded greatly. 


7. Social Forces. Dating roughly from the turn of the century, the 
public education system has been constantly expanded. The literacy 
rate, for example, was increased from 20 per cent in 1900 to 69 per 
cent in 1940. Enrolment at the University of Puerto Rico, established 
in 1903, had reached almost 4,000 at the outbreak of the Second World 
War. Moreover, many Puerto Ricans had been trained in medicine, 
engineering and other professions in mainland colleges and abroad. 





8. In 1941 a law was passed to give partial tax exemption to anyone 
investing in new industries. In the following year the Puerto Rican 
Industrial Development Company was created to open new manufactur- 
ing opportunities and to point the way for private enterprise. Simult- 
aneously, the Government Development Bank was organized to provide 
a source of long-term investment credits. 


9. A Land Authority was created to purchase land that was being held 
in violation of the 500-acre law. The land thus acquired was used to 
establish proportional benefit farms, small owner-operated farms and 
subsistence plots or homes for landless farm workers. Closely related 
was the creation of an agricultural development company. 

10. At the close of the war, the various private power facilities were 
purchased and placed under the control of the Government-owned Water 
Resources Authority, which before the war had operated in the rural 
and smaller urban areas. The water supply and:sewerage systems, as 
well as ocean ports and airports, were taken over by island-wide public 
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corporations. The only public utility of major importance which remained 
in private hands was the telephone system serving most of the island. 


ll. Simultaneously, with the organization of these operating agencies 
and corporations, the Government created several administrative bodies 
such as the Bureau of the Budget and the Planning Board. In effect, it 
can be said that by the end of the war the public sector of the -Puerto 
Rican economy was reorganized in such a way that it was in a position 
to utilize financial, political and administrative forces to create rapid 
economic and social growth. 


12. Economic Development Since 1940. While the Puerto Rican economy 
has achieved a rapid rate of growth since 1940, the greatest acceleration 
has taken place during the last ten years. From 1940 to 1947, real gross 
product per head rose at a rate of 2.5 per cent, while during the last ten 
years the rate of increase has been over 5 per cent per annum, with 
personal income per head reaching $480 per year. 





13. This rapid improvement in the levels of income and standard of living 
of the people of Puerto Rico was accomplished by increased productivity 
in the different sectors of the economy and by changing the structure of 
the economy from a preponderance of output and employment in the low- 
wage sectors, such as agriculture, home needlework industries and 
domestic service, to a preponderance in the relatively high-wage sec- 
tors such as manufacturing, public services and trade. In 1940, 60 

per cent of employment was concentrated in sectors which as recently 

as 1957 could yield only $670 compensation per annum in contrast to 
annual compensation of over $2, 100 per worker in the high-wage sector. 
By 1950, employment in the two sectors was approximately equal, the 
increases in the labour force being absorbed by the high-wage sector. 
The most striking shift occurred during the following seven years, 

with a 33 per cent decline in employment in agriculture, home needle- 
work, and domestic service, in contrast with a 20 per cent shift increase 
in employment in the higher income sectors. It is estimated that the 
shift in structure has accounted for 40% of the increased output, the 
remainder being due either to increases in productivity or to shifts 
within the sectors themselves. 


14. Industrial development. When the funds invested by the Government 
were compared with employment generated, it became clear that a pro- 
gramme of industrialization owned and operated by the Government and 
designed primarily for the home market would be insufficient to absorb 
sizeable quantities of manpower. The Government had neither the in- 
dustrial know-how nor the funds to launch an industrialization programme 
aimed at the United States market. It was then decided that the role of 
the Government would be to use its funds as an inducement to entre- 
preneurs with production know-how, capital and markets to establish 
themselves in Puerto Rico. Ina sense the present industrialization 
programme may be considered to have been initiated in 1950. 
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15. At the end of 1958, approximately 530 manufacturing plants em- 
ploying 42,000 persons, or one half of the total number of persons at 
present employed in manufacturing, had been established under the 
industrial development programme. One effect of these new plants 
was to diversify the manufacturing sector. Concentration shifted from 
agriculturally-based or small home-market industries to export indus- 
tries based on imported raw materials and components. In 1950, 
sugar mills and refineries accounted for 34% of net income originating 
in manufacturing. By 1958 they accounted for only 10 per cent. 


16. Agricultural Development. In the 1930's, Puerto Rican agricul- 
ture was dominated by a small number of large corporations - growers 
and processors of sugar cane - many of whose principal stockholders, 
did not live on the Island. While the land reform of the 1940's broke 
up a number of these corporations and somewhat reduced the size and 
power of those that survived, its most important effect was to bring 
about a transfer of considerable acreage to the Land Authority. Al- 
though Federal sugar subsidies provided the smaller producers with 
higher payments per ton harvested, there was no increase in the 
number of small farms between 1940 and 1950; almost 50 per cent of 
all land was still in holdings of 175 cuerdas (one cuerda equals . 393 
hectare) or more. 





17. A careful examination of the components of agricultural output 
reveals that basic changes are already taking place which will, in the 
long run, lead to a considerably higher income per worker. The more 
capital-intensive, and therefore higher-income-producing, sectors 

of agriculture have been expanding. For example, livestock products, 
including dairy, poultry and meat production, accounted for total farm 
sales of $47 million or 45% of the value of sugar sales at the farm level 
in 1950. Eight years later the market value of livestock products 
amounted to $76 million or almost 90 per cent of the farm value of 
sugar. 


18. Distributing the Benefits of Economic Growth. The mere achieve- 
ment of higher income per head is an insufficient goal. It is necessary 
that the gains be equitably distributed. Economic growth which would 
only result in increasing profits to a few, or even worse, to those re- 
siding outside Puerto Rico, would be a hollow victory. 





19. Despite a decline in the total labour force and a 5. 4% rise in gross 
output per year, the level of unemployment in Puerto Rico has remained 
virtually the same - 85,000 to 90,000 persons, or 13% of the labour 
force. The unemployed appeared to be, for the most part, members of 
moderate income families rather than of the poorest families which as 

a rule do not have as many members able to work. The inability to 
reduce the extent of unemployment is the result of increased productivity 
following the introduction of labour-saving devices, the elimination of 
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marginal units of operation, the longer work-week and longer seasonal 
employment, and the virtual disappearance of such marginal industries 
as tobacco stemming and home needlework. 


20. Owing to the lack of data on productivity, it is not possible to 
determine accurately whether increases in productivity have been more 
or less reflected in increases in hourly wages. However, data on 
hourly earnings in manufacturing since 1954 reveal an increase of 
about 68 per cent in four years, namely from fifty-one cents per hour 
to about eighty-five cents per hour. During the last three years the 
increases have been particularly rapid. For example, the increase 
during the fiscal year 1958 amounted to 20 per cent. 


21. THE EVOLUTION OF THE PLANNING SYSTEM IN PUERTO RICO. 
Planning was first attempted in a comprehensive and systematic way in 
Puerto Rico in 1942, when Act No. 213 created the Puerto Rico Planning, 
Urbanizing and Zoning Board. According to Brandon Howell, Lecturer 
in Civic Design at the University of Liverpool: 





Three essential features distinguish the planning system of 
Puerto Rico from that of England and Wales on the one hand 

and those of State and local government in the United States 

on the other. The first of these features is that both physical 
and economic planning have been accepted from the start as an 
inseparable part of the same activity for which responsibility 

is given to a single central authority, the Puerto Rico Planning 
Board. The second is that this Planning Board has the power 
to act as a central planning authority for each city and town. 
Effective regional and metropolitan planning has thus been made 
possible to a degree seldom achieved elsewhere. Finally, the 
Planning Board occupies a strong position within the Adminis- 
trative structure of the Insular government. It acts as a staff 
advisor to the Governor and the Legislature on matters of 
economic and social development and fiscal policy and it co- 
ordinates the development activities of the government de- 
partments and public corporations within the framework of policy 
set by the Governor and the Legislature. : 


22. Socio-economic planning. The main and explicit purpose of planning 
in Puerto Rico is defined in the Eleventh Six-Year Financial Program, 
1955 to 1960: 





The fundamental goal of the Commonwealth development program 
is eminently social. The program comprises essential economic 





1 
Brandon Howell, ''The Planning System of Puerto Rico", The Town 
Planning Review,Vol. XXIII, No. 3, October 1952, p. 212. 
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means to the achievement of the social objective of raising the levels 
of living of the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to those 
of the most progressive countries of the world. ! 


23. A SYSTEM OF PRIORITIES. As a result of the analysis of the full 
employment model in the 1950 Economic Report to the Governor the 
following system of priorities was recommended: 








Priority Group I: 
Direct industrial development 
Direct agricultural development, including irrigation and drainage 
Education, especially primary and vocation education 
External transportation (ports, shipping, air travel, etc. ) 
Electric power for industrial and other development purposes. 


Priority Group II: 

Highways connecting production and market centers and urban 
highways carrying business traffic 

Bus and other passenger transportation serving key developmental 
centers 

Telephone and labor relations services 

Water, sewerage and other sanitation 

Preventive health measures and nutrition 

Protective services and facilities (fire, police, etc. ) 

Relocation and redevelopment of land for industrial uses 


Priority Group II: 
Hospitals and curative health measures and facilities 
Rural resettlement 
Public housing 
Rural electrification 
Non-developmental highways and transportation facilities 


Priority Group IV: 
Recreation, parks and plazas 
Public welfare, including public assistance, social security, 
food distribution for relief purposes, institutions, etc. 
Pensions¢ 


24. The priorities given in the 1950 Economic Report to the Governor 
were designed largely to accelerate the economic development of Puerto 
Rico and did not automatically present the ‘case that might be made for 
more rapid social development. There has been no comparable document 





l . . 
Puerto Rico Planning Board, Eleventh Six-Year Financial Program, 


Fiscal Years 1955 to 1960 (1957), p. 70. 








* Office of the Governor, Puerto Rico Planning Board, Economics _ 
Division, Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-1950, 1951-1960 
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which has presented priorities from a social or physical standpoint. 
The lack of emphasis on social planning has been recognized, with 

the result that a Social Analysis Division has recently been set up as 
part of the Planning Board Organization. 


EVALUATION OF EXISTING TECHNIQUES AND CHANGES CON- 





TEMPLATED IN PROGRAMMING SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 





MENT. 
ming are: 


a. Lack of systematic study of the potentialities of social development 
similar to the investigations that have been carried out in the area 
of economic development and to some degree, in physical development; 


b. lack of planning and administrative procedures ensuring the decision 
makers, particularly those concerned with the allocation of financial 
resources, will have available in a systematic fashion the implica- 
tions of the economic, social, and physical potentialities, so that 
they can take strategic decisions regarding the emphasis of specific 
programmes, being aware of alternative choices and the impact of 


those choices on other programmes. 


26. Summa ry 


best summarized by the following flow chart: 
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Abstracted from ''Far East Trade" 
Vol. 16,No. 6, June 1961. Page 699. 


INDONESIA'S EIGHT- YEAR PLAN --- 1961-9 





Vincent W. Stove 


1. The first co-ordinated steps in Indonesia's new Eight-Year Plan 
are slowly but confidently being taken by the country's National 
Planning Council. Known officially as the 'Draft Statutory Funda- 
mentals of the First National Overall Development Plan', the ambi- 
tious scheme covers the social, cultural, and economic development 
of Indonesia during the eight-year period from 1961 to 1969. 


2. The 77-member National Planning Council spent almost a year on 
the Plan, which comprises some 5,000 pages in 17 volumes and deals 
with 550 major projects and thousands of minor development programmes. 


3. One of the first tasks now being tackled by the Council is a compre- 
hensive programme of national stocktaking with a view to compiling a 
record of the country's population, equipment, and production capacity -- 
statistical data essential for the day-by-day detailed planning of the 
implementation of the overall plan. The services of the Central Bureau 
of Statistics are being used in this work, which, in a country like 
Indonesia, present enormous problems -- the Republic consists of some 
3,000 islands, and in addition to the major cities and large towns there 
are some 70,000 villages of reasonable size that have to be visited. 


4. Present population of Indonesia is roughly estimated at 95m. 
When the Eight- Year Plan is concluded, at the end of 1969, it is 
estimated that the population will be at least 115m. But just what 
all these people do, or what they could do, as well as what they 
earn, or what materials and equipment they possess, is not known. 


5. It is because of the vast quantity of recording work that has to 

be done that the period of the development plan was made eight years, 
and not the more popular five years favoured by government planners 
in other countries. 


6. The National Planning Council estimates that the Eight-Year Plan 
will require Rp. 240,000m. (11,872m or $5, 335m.), or Rp. 30,000m. 
a year, for investment in national development. This amount of 
annual investment is 13 per cent of the estimated national income for 
the fiscal year 1960. 
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7. Officials have defended this modest expenditure forecast by stating: 


a. 


The living standards of Indonesians today are so low that it is 
not possible to burden them further with the obligation to pay 

large sums. Therefore, overall development must, as far as 
possible, be financed without deficit spending and without in- 

creasing taxation; 


The first Plan must serve as a means of obtaining experience 
in development in the widest sense of the term. It must be a 
time of preparation of manpower for large-scale construction 
and development, and must provide a foundation for the second 
and subsequent plans; 


In almost every field of development, deep and thorough re- 
search must be made in order to provide the greatest guarantees 
for the measures it is desired to take. 
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Abstracted from ''Far East Trade" 
Volume 16, Number 7, July 1961. 
Pages 821-822. 


A LOOK ATINDIA'S FORWARD PLANNING 





Interview with P. C. Mahalanobis 


1. Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis, F. R. S., physicist, statistician, 
Director of the Indian Statistical Institute, Member of the Planning 
Commission, and Honorary Statistical Adviser to the Government 

of India, recently gave a four-hour interview to Mr.and Mrs. K. P. 
Ghosh, both well-known journalists, in New Delhi, and agreed to 

the publications of his comments on India's planning. He emphasized, 
however, that he was not speaking in any official capacity, but purely 
'as a scientist and an individual’. 


2. Looking back on our planning to date, I cannot say there is any- 
thing theoretically new, or speak in terms of any ''new'' departure... 
The First Plan was broadly financial, so that projects were sanc- 
tioned entirely in terms of the money available. But the broad 
strategy accepted with the Second Plan was that the physical aspects, 
the balance between different commodities -- steel, electricity, plant, 
fertilizer -- the requirements in technical and scientific manpower, 
must be considered. Then time is immediately seen as of the essence 
of planning. If there is anything new, it is that we are now carrying 
out at greater depth this strategy of the Second Plan. 


3. Time and balance -- these are the aspects of perspective planning. 
We must focus attention on a time horizon...As for balance, let me 
give you this example: We want 10m. tons of steel, then we must have 
a balance between the productive machinery, the right raw materials, 
the electric power, and the manpower, all of which must be available 
at the right time all the time. It is an outlook that has become much 
stronger inthe Third Plan. 


4. ... The Second Plan represents the breakthrough of physical plan- 
ning. What I mean is this: Anything that is physically realizable can 

be an acceptable target, and the finance must be found for it. But the 
converse is not true. There is no contradiction between the physical 

and financial aspects of planning. 


5. This is the first aspect of the Third Plan that gives cause for 
satisfaction. Secondly, it is also very satisfactory that great attention 
is now being given to the question of manpower. For instance, in the 
undivided India of the whole 1915-47 period, i.e., in 32 years, rather 
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less than 15,000 qualified engineers were turned out. In the five- 
year period of the Second Plan, an estimated number of about 22,000 
shows we are aware of the need to expand our engineering manpower. 
The Third Plan envisages another 50,000 more. 


6. Along with this trend, there is recognition of the need for per- 
spective planning -- that is to say, planning ahead for periods of 
15-20 years and more. 


7. Yet a third satisfactory feature is the growing recognition that 
industry and agriculture are complementary. Some people are still 
engaged in a controversy whether India should industrialize or expand 
her agriculture. This is an unreal controversy. Which foot is more 
important when you walk? 


8. Criticisms. Social organization lags behind and is not commen- 


surate with our rate of development. Implementation in the concentrated 


sector has been fairly satisfactory. But the more diffuse the sector, 
the more difficult the situation, and the less the social organization 
keeps pace with development. For instance, the production of ferti- 
lizer has been stepped-up, but the area under cultivation has not been 
increased. The former is in the concentrated sector, but the use of 
fertilizer is in the diffuse one. 


9. Our basic weakness is that we have not yet recognized the 
economic unity of India as a whole, and hence have failed to realize 
a unity of purpose. Even capital and labour, in spite of their con- 
flicts, are locked together in this unity. I doubt if we have really 
yet reached the stage of full national integration. 


10. Out of this stems the incomplete land reform, which cannot be 
called satisfactory... If there were a better distribution of land, 
there would be a change of attitude towards co-operation. There is 
a limit on the upper level to which a man may own land; but some 
people still have to try to live on half an acre. Vinoba Bhave put it 
well when he said: "I'm not interested in the ceiling, but the floor." 
But if you have co-operatives, then immediately the ceiling becomes 
attainable. There would be a development of co-operative credit and 
services, followed very soon by co-operative production. Institutional 
difficulties of supply and marketing would be eased. The Community 
Development Projects, though not all wasted, show a general patchi- 
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11. The Professor countered guggestions of regional dispersal of 
industry at present. 'While it is true that wide disparities still 
exist among the various regions’, he said,' it is necessary for in- 
dustrial distribution to be made from the national point of view. 
Steel plants must go where they are of the greatest value to the 
nation. Ata later stage, when the nation has reached a certain 
minimum level, there can be some regional dispersal, but if this is 
done too soon, the strain on our transport would be too great. By 
all means give preferential treatment to more backward regions in 
health, education, and training, but not in production. ' 


12. He was also critical of the present state of the health and educa 
tional services, the tendency towards what he called 'perfectionism' 
in training skilled people in these fields, and the low pay given to 
teachers, which leads to a steady loss of good personnel from the 
teaching profession. And he added that: 'For a high level of civili- 
zation, it is more unsatisfactory that health and education are not 
for the poor. Panditji is very conscious of this, and is anxious 

for a widespread system of grants and scholarships. ' 
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Abstracted from United Nations 
Economic and Social Council 
Report E/CN. 12/URB/LA/11 

30 September 1958. Mimeographed, 
35 pages. 


MIGRATION AND URBANIZATION - THE ''BARRIADAS" OF LIMA 





José Matos Mar 


1. This paper was prepared by a staff member of the Ethnographical 
Institute, Universidad de San Marcos, Lima, Peru, for the Seminar 
on Urbanization Problems in Latin America, Santiago, Chile, 6-18 
July, 1959. 


2. Urbanization and the Barriadas of Lima. The common feature of 

all the barriadas is their instability. They are unhealthy and are popu- 
lated by individuals and families who are at the bottom of the urban social 
scale and have come, in large measure, from the rural areas. In the 





case of Lima, the great majority come from the mountain or Andes re- 
gion. These groups provide an excellent opportunity for studying the 
problems of adaptation to urban life in a way that gives a clear idea of 
the problem of urbanization in Peru and is illustrative of the general 
problem of urbanization throughout Latin America. 

3. Owing to the prevailing conditions, including the form of land tenure 
and the limited technological progress in Peru, the rural areas and people 
are backward, and there are no opportunities for advancement. These 
people therefore see in the big city the source of all that they desire. It 
is there that they can find the best the nation has to offer in every field: 
health, education, administration of justice, employment opportunities, 
etc. 


4. The migrants who come to settle at Lima, preferably in the barriadas, 
bring with them their traditional way of life and have to face an urban 
existence that proceeds at a different pace. The contrast between two 
ways of life leads to serious conflicts which are reflected in mental, 
social and economic maladjustment that militates against satisfactory 
integration. 


5. Inthe first place, the arrival of these people tends to increase the 
already large supply of unskilled labour, and this naturally means that 
they receive low wages. The availability of cheap and disorganized 
labour hampers efforts to improve living and working conditions and 
places difficulties in the way of campaigns to increase productivity and 
rationalize the economy. As stated in a United Nations report: 
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There is a reluctance on the part of employers to adopt labour 
saving devices in view of the supply of cheap labour, and on 
the part of workers themselves, who fear unemployment as a 
consequence. . . Underemployment and unemployment in the 
labour force, along with instability, are thus not only waste- 
ful but also slow down the development of industry, which is 
concurrently slowed down by the lack of qualified and skilled 
manpower. 


6. Secondly, the great concentration of population and the constant 
arrival of newcomers from the rural areas make it impossible to 
accommodate families in dwellings with the basic minimum of facili- 
ties. As such accommodation is not available, these people have 
established themselves in slums and back streets and mainly in the 
barriadas, which lack practically all public amenities and therefore 
constitute the principal problem faced by the city. 


7. The third factor may be regarded as a consequence of the two 

just mentioned. Low wages and highly inadequate living conditions have 
created problems of health and nutrition. Although they are now visit- 
ing the city welfare centres in increasing numbers, the migrants are 
still frequently cared for by ''quacks" and other untrained persons who, 
following the methods of their places of origin, practice medicine in 
the most unfavourable conditions, with a consequent waste of human 
lives. The diet of the migrants is alarmingly inadequate, as regards 
both quantity and the intake of proteins, vegetables and fruits. 


8. Since all those who are capable of doing so have to work, the child- 
ren are frequently uncared for during most of the day. Although they 

are under school supervision for part of the time, they are otherwise 

left to their own devices. While some of them engage in peddling, 

others become initiated into vagrancy, vices and bad habits. The 
matrimonial instability of many homes also contributes to family malad- 
justment of which the children are the principal victims. Nevertheless, 
despite the change in the family's functions as a consequence of the 
transition from a subsistence to a monetary economy, the family continues 
to be the main source of security for the migrants, as has been revealed 
by the survey. As most of their members come from Indian communities, 
which are organized on a co-operative basis, the associations of resi- 
dents of the barriadas tend to be reproductions of such communities on 

an urban scale. The help which they give to projects for the common 
good is steady and effective and is perhaps their most valuable contri- 
bution. Their officers are chosen in a public election in which all adults 





“See Bureau of Social Affairs, Report on the World Social Situation, 
United Nations Publication, Sales No: 1957, IV. 3, Part Two, 
Chapter VII, p. 130. 
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representing a family are entitled to vote. This system differs from 
that employed in the selection of local and national government offi- 
cials, who are appointed rather than elected. 


9. A peripheral barriada, or marginal quarter, may be defined as a 
social agglomeration formed by a population which takes over waste land, 
usually owned by the State, the public welfare authorities or the munici- 
palities or by private owners who do not make use of it. These areas are 
situated on the perimeter of the city, and form a ring around it. Whena 
given area is thus invaded, the land is first divided into plots of various 
sizes and is alloted to the families which have applied for it. Each 
family, using any kind of building materials, immediately proceeds 

to build a dwelling on its plot in order to establish squatter's rights. 

A barriada is always set up in this organized manner. At the same time 
a residents' association is formed on the initiative of the promotors of the 
invasion -- who are generally urban mestizos --and, once established, 
elects its own officers. 


10. The residents' associations are established to defend the rights of 
the inhabitants and to act on their behalf in their efforts to achieve their 
basic goal of obtaining ownership of the plots on which they reside. This 
is the main objective of these associations and the principle basis of all 
their actions. Through such associations and the joint action of their 
members in carrying out public works, a district of the city begins to take 
form. From the very beginning, efforts are made to provide the basic 
public services such as water, electricity and sewage, with varying re- 
sults. Later a public-health unit, a school, a church, a public square, 

a communal hall and some form of police force are established. Many 
different methods are adopted in order to secure these services, including 
pressure on politicians, recourse to official services, assistance from 
religious bodies, and so on, 


ll. Inthe beginning, none of the residents pay any rent for the plots 
which they occupy but they do pay monthly dues to the association in 
order to provide it with funds for its struggle to secure official recogni- 
tion of the community and the provision of services. Later, when all the 
plots are taken and the area becomes overcrowded, a system of rentals 
and sub-tenancies begins. The barriadas therefore constitute organized 
communities having as their specific objective home ownership. Since no 
practical measures have been taken to cope with the tremendous increase 
in the size of the city and since no areas within the means of the various 
social classes have been reserved for its expansion, the great numbers 
who arrive in the city, for various reasons, have been compelled to help 
themselves by organizing ad hoc basis and taking advantage of the pre- 
vailing political situation to establish this form of community. Some of 
these invasions took place gradually and almost unnoticed. Others, 
however, were large-scale and much publicized events. For example, 
on a single night in December 1954, 5,000 people set up a colony ona 
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tract of land on the edge of the Rimac valley. Earlier, in 1945, a group 
took forcible possession of a hill in the eastern part of the city and 
established the barriada of San Cosme, one of the most typical communi- 
ties of this kind. In many cases the barriadas were established without 
objection from the authorities, and the national Press has acted as a 
stimulus by reporting, sometimes in detail, on the existence and organ- 
ization of these communities. 


12. The type of dwelling constructed in the different barriadas varies 
according to the nature of the terrain. The first construction generally 
consists of a number of dwellings of thatch which give the area a charac- 
teristic appearance. These are later replaced by buildings of mud or 
brick. In some barriadas, only buildings of brick are allowed while in 
others a wide range of materials are employed, from laths, planks, 
sheets of paper-board, canvas, and thatch to mud, brick and reinforced 
concrete. 


13. In 1957, 9.5 percent of the total-population of Lima lived in the 
peripheral barriadas. At Arequipa, the second city of Peru, where we 
likewise took a general census of the barriadas, the proportion of the 
population living in these communities is 9 per cent. At Chimbote, 

the proportion is even higher, as 20 per cent of the population of 33,000 
lived in barriadas. The above figures throw a clearer light on the prob- 
lem created by these communities which are springing up on the peri- 
meter of the towns and now constitute the most important factor in their 
rapid growth. 


14. As regards level of education in the barriadas, the census gave the 
following results: 86 per cent of the population above the age of five 

years had received or were receiving an education and only 10 per cent 
were illiterate. The remaining 4 per cent did not give any information 

on their education. On the basis of these figures the barriadas are literate 
communites. 


15. Seventy-one per cent of the economically active population has stable 
employment, 27 per cent has casual employment, and the position of the 
remaining 2 per cent is unknown. The great majority of the population 
(91.08%) works outside the barriadas, but a small proportion (7. 18%) 
works inthese areas, principally those who have shops and in some cases, 
workshops. It is interesting to note the number of shops and small busi- 
nesses which exist in all the barriadas. These are generally run by 
women, who thus obtain a small additional income. There is a total of 
about 2,000 shops and workshops in all the barriadas. 


16. Inthe fifty-six barriadas, there are thirty residents' associations 
which are officially recognized and twenty-six more that are being formed. 
The number of barriadas provided with various servie¢és is as follows: 
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32 have a supply of drinking water; 

4 have sewers; 
15 have clinics and various medical services; 
20 have primary schools; 
20 have communal halls; 
15 have churches or places of worship; 

lO have sport and social clubs; 

3 have cinemas; 
30 have an electric power supply. 


17. As a final note, it is important to mention the innumerable 
difficulties which the barriadas have had to overcome in securing 

the services which they now enjoy, in obtaining recognition of their 
associations and, above all, in acquiring legal titles of ownership. 
The residents are aware of the precarious situation and the instability 
that are their lot because of the fact that they are "invaders" of land 
which does not belong to them and for which they pay no rent. This 
tends to create an atmosphere of constant anxiety through fear of being 
dispossessed, and they are therefore subject to all sorts of pressure 
from politicians and are always striving to obtain favours from the 
authorities, a fact of which the latter have frequently taken advantage. 
This insecurity of tenure and the heterogeneous character of these 
groups resulting from the fact that they are made up of persons of 
different origins are both factors which tend to militate against effec- 
tive integration. 


18. The residents of the barriadas do not expect that title to the land 
which they occupy will be given to them, but they do hope that the 
State will sell them the land. They want to pay for it in installments 
proportionate to their income, spread over a period of ten to fifteen 
years, and they also want to work and are working on community pro- 
jects. An important element is the marked co-operative spirit which 
prevails in these communities and which is constantly manifested in 
the actions and efforts of their residents. 
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Abstracted from ''Community 
Development Review", June 1961, 
Volume 6, Number 2. Pages 63-67. 


ADMINISTRATIVE INTELLIGENCE AS AN AREA FOR OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 











Frank A. Santopolo 


1. Dr. Santopolo is a rural sociologist in the Department of Rural 
Sociology at the University of Kentucky. The materials for this paper 
were developed during the time he served as Community Development 
Advisor to the U. S. Operations Mission to Pakistan. 


2. In Pakistan the Community Development program extends over only 
25 per cent of the country. Yet this program involves more than 32,000 
villages and 21,000,000 people with a working field force of 4, 186 village 
workers, 409 supervisors and 186 development block officers. 


3. By the end of its third Five Year Plan period in 1965, India expects 
to have about 5,000 development officers in as many development blocks 
to attain a 100 per cent coverage of the rural villages. 


4. It becomes apparent, then, that unless realistic reporting procedures 
are adopted and available sources of information utilized, integrated 
Community Development programs are liable to be destroyed simply be- 
cause of their cumbersome size. Fortunately, in both Pakistan and India, 
the Community Development organizations have begun systematic analyses 
of their respective systems of administrative intelligence. 1 Despite the 
fact that some studies have been completed and published in both countries, 
however, many simple basic questions remain unanswered for India and 
Pakistan as well as for other countries with Community Development 
programs. 


5. What are acceptable indicators ot progress? There is hardly a study 
of Community Development programs which does not criticize the report- 
ing of physical achievement such as: number of latrines dug, schools 

built, miles of roads constructed, etc. Yet, several attempts to elimin- 
ate the reporting of such items in Pakistan failed because of intense opposi- 





Draft Manual on Administrative Intelligence, Community Project 
Administration, Government of India, December, 1955. Studies in 
the Progress Reporting System, Programme Analysis Unit, National 
Development (V-AID) Organization, Ministry of National Reconstruc- 
tion and Information, Government of Pakistan. 
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tion from some of the same quarters which voiced the original criticism. 
It is one thing to say that "'true progress" in Community Development is 
measured in terms of non-material objectives; it is another thing to 
quantify these items. 


6. Physical achievements, on the other hand, can be quantified, and 
they are acceptable to and understood by members of Congress and 
the Ministry of Finance. An administrator seeking to justify the exis- 
tence of his agency may build an actual bias into reports by over-em- 
phasis on physical achievements. 


7. The weighing of physical and non-physical achievement in Community 
Development reports has still to be determined and it remains a primary 
obstacle to reporting which is truly representative of the operating program. 
Selection of the number and type of items that will serve as accurate indi- 
cators of progress remains a basic problem for improved administrative 
intelligence. 


8. Another basic question concerns the source and frequency of reports. 
Who is to report what? How often? Experience has indicated that if the 
village worker could report directly to the Central Government, the 
chances of error resulting from the multiple handling of reports would be 
lessened. It would be worth studying the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages between central processing of basic data and step-by-step 
consolidation of such data at every level of the organization's structure. 


9. Frequency of reporting should be determined by the actual need of the 
administrator for information on given problems. Reporting for the sake 
of reporting at set calendar intervals is of little value unless the material 
is related to meaningful goals. 


10. Frequency of reporting is complicated further by requests for reports 
from other governmental agencies. The number of reports can reach 
fantastic totals. It was recently discovered that the average Pakistani 
development officer completed 83 reports over a 12 month period. A few 
unfortunate development officers were able to substantiate their claims 
that their total annual number of reports exceeded 100. 


ll. The previous questions have dealt with problems related to the 
acquisition of data. Equally important is the utilization of this data. 
Minimally, the administrator should be able to judge progress by area 
and by time period. He can ask: is progress up to schedule in any or 

all areas ? How does it compare with the previous reporting period or with 
the same period a year ago or more? Are there any significant changes 
in the pattern or trend of the progress ?. Why or why not? In which areas, 
regions, states or provinces is progress being noted? Where is there a 
lack of progress? Are there any explanations for the success of some 
ireas and the failures of others ? 
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12. With the above information in hand, trouble spots can be identified 
and the limited number of key resource personnel can be dispatched 
immediately to obtain first-hand reports and to provide assistance wher- 
evernecessary. Such attention from the top would alert field men to the 
tact that they are being observed and that their success as well as their 
failures will be noted and studied. Once assured that criticism will be 
constructive, the field men can be expected to respond favorably. 


13. Over a period of time, analysis of the reports would reveal the "highs" 
and "lows" of activities by type for an entire 12 month cycle of the various 
geographic areas. This type of data analysis stemming from reports 

would permit the administrator and his staff to plan their program accord-' 
ing to a realistic knowledge of the work year. 


14. In less-developed countries where the problems are so many and 

the physical resources as well as skilled man-power are so limited, 
higher priorities must be established and kept. Many of the officials 

in less-developed areas are quite willing to become involved in realistic 
program planning and evaluation, but they lack the necessary experience 
and know-how. They do not have access to reliable and valid data. Even 
if they did, at their present stage of development, many would not know 
how to utilize these data. For contrary to some popular opinion, facts 
do not speak for themselves. 


15. If some effort were made to explore the possibilities of administra- 
tive intelligence for operational research and evaluation in community 
development programs, a larger group of administrators would open 

the feed-back channel so that fruitful findings of research efforts would 
find their way into the administrative processes. 
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Abstracted from ''Geographical 
Review", Volume LI, Number 2. 
April 1961. Pages 253-283. 


THE RURAL POPULATION OF BIHAR . 





Enayat Ahmad 


1. Dr. Ahmad is head of the Department of Geography in the University 
of Ranchi, India. With the great population pressure in India, he has 
undertaken a study of (1) the spatial arrangement of rural and urban 
populations in relation to arable land and agriculture and to other econo- 
mies and (2) trends or changes in numbers, interregional movements, 
urban-rural ratios, and the like. 


2. A significant part of a regional population study is the examination 

of the distribution of rural population in relation to the capabilities of 

the environment. The present article discusses mainly this distribu- 
tion in the State of Bihar with reference to the environmental types of 
rural density. Although the statistical basis is the census of 1951, the 
environmental possibilities of the various subregions are also taken into 
account. The study attempts to answer two questions: How dense a rural 
population do the various types of physical regions in Bihar now support? 
And how dense a population are they capable of supporting ? 


3. Bihar is particularly representative of the two largest physical units 
of India -- the Indo-Gangetic Plain and the Peninsular Upland. The Plain 
is represented by the alluvial Gangetic country, with its natural fertility, 
perennial rivers, flat surface, human occupance since time immemorial, 
and high degree of rural crowding; the Upland is represented by the hilly 
south, roughly the area of Chota Nagpur, with its senile and recently 
rejuvenated terrain, terraced cultivation, forest cover, overdrainage, 
rocky substratum with uncertain underground water, steep scarps, 
differential erosion, and sparse rural population. 


4. Methods and Distributions. In a predominantly agrarian scene it is 
essential to examine the distribution of population without the urban clusters, 
since combining these with the rural population fails to emphasize the 
pressure of that population, which is directly concerned with the utiliza- 
tion of land, in contrast with the urban population, which is only partly 
concerned with agriculture on the marginal belts of towns. The density 
map (Fig. 2) is based on thanas, or police-station areas (averaging 180 
sq. miles). If the population of the towns, particularly the larger ones, 
is not excluded from the total population figure for a thana, the density 
figure of the thana is abnormally swollen and does not give a correct pic- 
ture of rural density. On the map, therefore, the density relates only to 
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Fic. 1—Location of map of Bihar; inset shows position of Bihar in India. District boundaries are those that 


obtained in 1946 


Taste II—Rurat PopuLATION AND ANNUAL Crop PRODUCTION IN BIRAR, 1951 


Rural population per cultivated acre 


Darbhanga 2.4 Patna 1.7 
Saran 2.0 Purnea 1.6 
Singhbhum 2.0 Palamau 1.5 
Muzaffarpur 1.9 Monghyr 1.4 
Hazaribagh 1.9 Shahabad 1.4 
Gaya 1.9 Champaran 1.2 
Manbhum 1.9 Santhal Paraganas 1.0 
Bhagalpur 1.8 Ranchi 0.9 
Annual crop production per capita of rural population, in tons 
Champaran 0.44 Purnea 0.15 
Patna 0.27 Santhal Parganas 0.15 
Muzaffarpur 0.21 Ranchi 0.13 
Gaya 0.20 Manbhum 0.13 
Shahabad 0.19 Bhagalpur 0.11 
Saran 0.18 Monghyr 0.09 
Singhbhum 0.16 Hazaribagh 0.07 


Darbhanga 0.15 Palamau 0.04 
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the rural population. However, the density of those thanas which are 
relatively small and predominantly urban has also been shown. 


5. The density of population in Bihar appears to be closely related to 

the type of environment (Fig. 2), and the environmental resources appear 
generally to place upper and lower limits on the density. It is therefore 
reasonable to examine the density figures in relation to the environmental 
types of their resources. Such a relationship appears to have a wider 
application; that is, the first environment, in whatever part of India it 

is located, carries more or less the same population density because of 
its typical environmental limitations. 


6. The Forests. The forest environment in Bihar is primarily negative 
with respect to population, for a number of reasons. The forests are 
generally inaccessible because of the absence of roads and paths; ground 
litter and bush undergrowth further restrict movement. Extensive forest 
areas are reserved or protected and are not open for settlement. Also, 
one of the main reasons for the persistence of forests is the physical 
character of the land they occupy -- scarps, residual hills, badly dis- 
sected plateaus, or ravines. In most of these situations the ax can re- 
claim only difficult land for the plow or for terrace cultivation. Water 
supply is poor: it is difficult to tap the underground water because of the 
rocky substratum, surface water bodies are practically non-existent, and 
the seasonal streams are dry for most of the year. Wild animals make 
life insecure and insects abound. The restrictions on cultivation are 
therefore the primary reason for the low density of population -- fewer 
than 300 persons per square mile -- in the forest. 





7. The rural density of forested areas is likely to remain relatively low. 
The modern,trend is toward afforestation, not deforestation, and cultiva- 
tion will therefore remain limited. Irrigation, which might increase pro- 
ductivity, is inhibited by the brokenterrain. Centers of increasing popu- 
lation may come into existence within the forests, but these will be related 
to mining and manufacturing and will take the form of towns, not villages. 
Such population growth is therefore unlikely to affect rural density. 


8. The Deforested Peneplain. On the Chota Nagpur upland the density 
category of 300-400 persons per square mile is found mainly on the Ranchi 
peneplain. The Ranchi peneplain lies inside the lines of scarps, and the 
proportion of flat or gently sloping land, capable of retaining more moisture 
and therefore of producing more food, is relatively large. This is one of 

the reasons why Ranchi leads other districts of Chota Nagpur in rice acreage. 
However, physical drawbacks keep its rural density at a low level. 





9. Probably no village is more than a mile away from its stream, in 
whose valley the best paddy land is located. Closeness to the rivers is 


avoided, partly because the riverine lowlands are inundated during heavy 
rains and partly because these fertile lands are better suited to cultivation 
than to settlement. The commonest site is the divide of the village drain- 
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age, but a second type of site is a regional divide. Unless riverine 
cultivation is possible, the cultivation of‘such a divide settlement is of the 
upland type (low yielding upland rice or millets) and is precarious if the 
monsoon is insufficient. Such settlements may therefore be small but 

on the whole the villages on the Ranchi peneplain are larger than the 
forest villages. 


10. The chief sphere of life and work of the rural inhabitants in this 

and other upland parts of Bihar is the village, within which their agri- 
cultural activities and movements are normally confined. Mobility, 
however, increases directly with relief. In general, the greater the 

relief, the smaller is the supporting capacity of the village cultivation 

and the greater the necessity of subsidiary occupation. Thus extra village 
movement is related to the mining of limestone in Kaimur, of bauxite in 
Ranchi, of mica in Hazaribagh and adjoining districts, etc. In Chota 
Nagpur, however, where the supporting capacity is usually small, there 

is a short-term, or even diurnal, extravillage movement of the rural 
population in search of essential or subsidiary income; this may consist 

of male and female laborers of grass-cutters with their bundles of hay or 
woodcutters and charcoal burners or cloth weavers coming to the adjoin- 
ing towns. Within walking distance of almost every Chota Nagpur village, 
markets are held in towns and market villages to which the products of the 
village are brought, including, besides the commodities already mentioned, 
grain, vegetables, poultry, honey, fish, light furniture, bamboo umbrellas, 
and baskets. This movement is again primarily a function of relief and de- 
creases in the lowlands. It is not only the smaller productivity of Chota 
Nagpur that motivates the movement but also the comparative isolation of 
the plateau villages. Only the villages that are on roads are accessible. 
Once you leave the road, the surface is difficult for pedestrians and 
wheeled vehicles alike. There are few byroads, and the land is a series 
of terraced fields, bounded by narrow paths. Because of the difficulty 

of movement, there is rarely seen the itinerant merchant with his bullock 
cart or pack animals who collects and distributes the produce of the plains 
villagers; here the villager himself must bring his produce to the local 
market. 


ll. The Plateau Fringe. This environmental type, with a rural population 
density of 400-600 persons per square mile, occurs in Chota Nagpur on the 
plateau fringe that forms a transition belt between the plateaus and the 
alluvial plains and partakes of the characteristics of both. Toward the 
plateaus the belt is characterized by hilly terrain, terracing, unproduc- 
tive soils, erosion, uncertain water supply, and other disadvantages dis- 





cussed above. 


12. The population distribution reflects the habitat. On the plateau side 
villages are farther apart. Siting is selective, related to slope, forest 
clearing, extent of alluvium, and water supply. The distance between 
villages may be abnormally great if wide patches of forest or difficult 
terraine or steep ridges intervene. On the plains side, except on the 
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small residuals or rocky exposures, the soil is uniform in thickness 
and fertility, the land is level, and villages are fairly evenly distri- 
buted. 


13. The Ganges Flood Plain. Population density on the Ganges flood 
plain, 600-700 persons per square mile, is lower than the average 
density on the plains to the north and south. The environmental type 

is characterized by almost regular annual inundation, and the landscape 
consists of midstream islands or riverine lowlands between the present 





stream and its former courses. 


14. Comparative isolation also limits population density. The diaras 
(riverine lands) are bound to remain rural and are not likely to in- 
crease in population at a remarkable rate. Inthe more stable and 
higher diaras the villages are permanent, with rather dispersed dwell- 
ings, but in the low-lying flats the settlements are scattered temporary 
huts, which are dismantled before the advent of the floods. Such huts 
are not dwellings inthe normal sense but rather are crude sheds for 
shelter, grain, fodder, and cattle. 


15. The Irrigated South Bihar Plain. Fundamental physical differences 
exist between the South Bihar plain (that is, the plain south of the Ganges) 
and the North Bihar plain. The southern plain is drained by seasonal 
streams whose regime is characterized by maximum discharge during 
rain, this discharge itself being marked by wide variations. South Bihar 
has less dense rural population -- 700-1000 persons per square mile -- 
than North Bihar. 





16. The Northwest Ganges Plain. The region north of the Ganges flood 
plain and west of the Kosi basin is the region of maximum rural over- 
crowding -- 1000-1500 persons per square mile. The cultural factors 
are similar to those in the other parts of Ganges Plain. 





17. The region consists of light-soil uplands on river levees and inter- 
fluvial lowlands; thus, the agricultural economy has variety. Even when 
insufficient rainfall results in damage to lowland rice, the upland crops -- 
maize, millets, sugar cane, and the like--do well; when the lowlands 

are flooded, the uplands remain above flood level and are able to grow 
crops. 


18. Pressure of Population. We have seen that population density 

appears to correspond to environmental types. The population capacity 

is largely a function of the agricultural capacity. But although higher 
density of rural population is related to higher production, the per capita 
share of agricultural resources is not necessarily higher in areas of 

higher agricultural production. It is possible that the increase of popu- 
lation in such areas has so lowered the per capita share of food and 

other agricultural resources that the regional differentiation in rural popula- 
tion capacity may have reached equality or near equality with less productive 





regions. 
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19. The maximum pressure on acreage is on the plain of northwestern 
Bihar, where there is also the highest density of population. Chota 
Nagpur is different. Here pressure on cultivated land is high in all the 
districts except Ranchi and Santhal Parganas, where it is the lowest 

in the state. It is clear that pressure on cultivated land is not a direct 
function of population density; in the sparsely peopled districts of 
Singhbhum (forest and deforested peneplain) and Hazaribagh (forest) 
the pressure is almost as high as on the plain of northwestern Bihar. 


20. Figures on crop production per capita support the thesis that the 
population capacity of the North Bihar plain west of Kosi is still the 
highest, in spite of the high rural density of population. The most 
fortunate district is Champaran, near the Himalayan foothills, where 
crop production per capita is the highest in Bihar--more than double 
that in the other plain districts and three to six times that in the plateau 
districts. The situation is most serious in forested Palamau and Hazar- 
ibagh. 


21. Changes of Population in the Twentieth Century. The basic factors 
that have influenced the changes of population during the past half cen- 
tury are: 





a. a predominantly rural economy, characterized by intensive 
cultivation and relative stability of cultivated acreage and 
agricultural methods; 


b. a slow increase in irrigation facilities; 


c. a noticeable increase in mining and manufacturing in some 
districts of the Chota Magpur plateau; 


d. a rapid deterioration of the physical and cultural environment 
in Saharsa and Darbhanga, owing to the westward march of the 


Kosi River; 


d. larger agricultural production and population capacity in the 
western parts of the Bahir plain; 


f. hyperendemic malaria in southern Chota Nagpur, moderate to 
high endemism of malaria in the rest of the state, and numerous 
other epidemics; 

g. floods on the plains and the serious earthquake of 1934; 


h. food shortages in all parts of the state; and 


progressive eradication of disease and a reduction in mortality 
rates. 
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Fic. 2—Population density in Bihar as related to environmental types. 
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IN BIHAR IN A.D. 2001 
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Fic. 6 
Tasre III—PoputaTion Density IN BIHAR IN A.D. 2001 
POPULATION POPULATION 
% OF INCREASE DENSITY % OF INCREASE DENSITY 
1901-1951 2001 DISTRICT 1901-1951 2001 
31 938 Palamau 59 380 
41 1147 Patna 56 2150 
29 1617 Purnea 36 778 
164 3206 Ranchi $7 482 
49 908 Santhal Parganas 29 611 
65 $45 Saran 31 1738 
38 1125 Shahabad 37 949 
28 1656 Singhbhum 96 802 
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In addition, external factors have influenced population changes, among 
them: employment opportunities in adjoining states, which have attracted 
Bihar population; the increase in the cost of living during the two 

World Wars; and the partition of the country, which resulted in immigra- 
tion, particularly to urban centers. 


22. Changes in population in the second half of the century will be in- 
fluenced by these and other, unforeseen, factors. The density of 
population in the year 2001 (Fig. 6) is based on the assumption that 

the change that occurred in the next fifty years will be 150 per cent of 
the change that occurred in the first half century. For example, in 

1901 the population in the District of Patna was 1,624,000; in 1951, it 
was 2,528,000, a net increase of 904,000, or 56%. Since 150% is 84%, 
the population in 2001 is calculated to be the 1951 population, 2,528,000, 
plus 84 per cent of this, or 2, 124,000, making a total of 4,652,000. The 
density in 2001 on the basis of the district area in 1951 will be 2150 per- 
sons per square mile. The density figures of all districts in 2001, so 
arrived at, and the percentage increases 1901-1951 are given in Table III. 


23. The method of projection is admittedly open to criticism. For one 
thing, urban change will unquestionably be significant. For another, 
figures for districts have been used (figures for thanas were not avail- 
able) and district areas are subject to change. And finally, the 150 
percent increase is, of course, arbitrary. Forces such as control of 
epidemics, flood control, and improved distribution of food may keep 
down the death rate. Family planning measures are not likely to keep down 
population where the standard of education is low. However, in the light 
of the past trends, the 150% figure appears justified. If we graph the total 
population from 1921 to 1951 and continue the mean trend of this period to 
2001, we come at a figure not much different from the figure based on the 
150 per cent increase. 


24. Figure 6 and Table III suggest some interesting points. According 
to Table III, population density in 2001 will be highest in the small 
district of Dhanbad because the growth of population there due to mining 
and rapid industrialization is out of all proportion to normal expectation. 
Here towns may grow into cities within a few decades. As the parent 
industrial establishments expand and beget other associated industries, the 
rural environment will be engulfed. But the main region of heavy popula- 
tion density (more than 1500 persons per square mile*) at the end of the 
century will still be the Ganges Plain. This is the largest area of maxi- 
mum density now, and the environmental factors are such as to keep it 
so. Decreasing per capita income with the increase of population will in 
large part be offset by irrigation and electrification from the Kosi and 
Gandak projects, development of small-scale industries, urbanization and 





The worlds highest population densities per country per square mile are: 
Monaco 32,049, Netherlands 909; Maldive Islands 773; Belgium 768; 


Japan 649; Germany (West) 558; United Kingdom 553; and Italy 421. Ed. 
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increased employment opportunities, and development of fruit and vegetable 
gardening based on irrigation from canals and tube wells. The high density 
in the District of Patna will be based on a productive, fertile, irrigated 
rural environment, with rapidly developing market gardening. Increasing 
urbanization with Patna city as the nucleus and the growing towns of Bihar, 
Dinapore, and Mokameh will keep the density of the district high. 


25. The districts of Champaran and Monghyr will make up the next cate- 
gory of density (1000-1500). The development of the Gandak project will 
reduce the ravages from flood and increase irrigation facilities, urbani- 
zation, and small-scale industries. 


26. The Kosi region, the South Bihar districts of Shahabad, Gaya, and 
Santhal Parganas, and the plateau districts of Hazaribagh and Singhbhum 
will have densities of 500-1000. It appears that at the turn of the century 
there will be not merely small mining and industrial pockets, but these 
will grow in these regions. They will become only partly dependent on 
agriculture, because even with all technological possibilities the local 
food production will be much smaller than the demand. 


27. On the basis of past trends, the density will be lowest in Palamau, 
and the environmental possibilities support this conclusion. But the 
density in Ranchi may be higher than the forecast figure, for several 
reasons. This district enjoys a relatively healthful highiand location 
between the coal belt of the Damodar Valley in the north and the iron, 
copper, and chromite of Singhbhum and adjoining areas in the south. 
Ranchi also has a central position with respect to the steel plants of this 
region, which is one of the reasons for the establishment of the offices 
of Hindustan Steel Ltd. in Ranchi City. The city is likely to develop as 
the industrial brain of the northeastern industrialized and mineralized 
plateau. The availability of cheaper hydroelectric power might open 
better prospects for the aluminum industry; bauxite is found in the 
district. The city of Ranchi will also grow as the regional administrative 
and educational center. The density thus will be greater than forecast. 
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Abstracted from United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, 
Thirty-first session. Agenda 

item 5. E/3476. 24 April 1961. 
Mimeographed, 47 pages, 3 annexes. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 





Report of the Committee for Industrial Development on its First 
Session, 27 March - 21 April 1961 


1. At its fourteenth session, the General Assembly adopted resolution 
1431 by which it recommended that the Economic and Social Council 
should, at its twenty-ninth session, give consideration to the prompt 
establishment of a commission for industrial development, without pre- 
judicing the activities of the regional economic commissions in this 
connexion and taking into account the views expressed during the Assem- 
bly's discussions on the subject. 


2. The Council, at its twenty-ninth session, adopted resolution 751, 
by which it established a Committee for Industrial Development, with 
the terms of reference set forth below: 


a. The Committee for Industrial Development shall advise the 
Economic and Social Council in the matters related to the accelera- 
tion by less industrialized countries of their industrial development, 
and to this end it will: 


(1) Examine for the Council the work programme on industrial- 
ization and make recommendations concerning its further devel- 
opment. 


(2) Initiate, propose and encourage studies dealing, among others, 
with the application of modern industrial methods of production and 
management techniques to the establishment and operation of indus- 
tries in the underdeveloped countries; economic programming 
techniques as applicable to industrialization; financial, fiscal and 
administrative policies conducive to the acceleration of industrial 
development, and effective techniques of distribution and marketing 
of industrial products. 


(3) Undertake, propose or encourage the collection, evaluation and 
dissemination of information derived from studies or any other in- 
formation relevant to industrialization. 


(4) Perform such other relevant functions as the Council may assign 
to it from time to time. 














gg 
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b. Moreover, the Committee which will be composed of all members of the 
Economic and Social Council, in addition to six other members of the 
United Nations, selected on the basis of geography and representation of 
the underdeveloped world, can assign ad hoc bodies to facilitate it in its 
work and shall exercise its functions without prejudice to the activities 

of the regional economic commission. 


c. The first six additional members elected by the Council on April 21, 
1960 were India, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, the United Arab Republic, and 


Yugoslavia. 


3. Work Programme in the Field of Industrialization. The work programme 
is described in terms of five different areas: Industrial Development 
Programming and Policies; Industry Studies - Economic and Technolo- 
gical aspects; Training and Management; Problems of Small-Scale In- 
dustry; and Fiscal and Financial Problems. EKISTICS describes the 

specific projects which will be carried out in the first two categories 


only. 





4. Industrial Development Programme and Policies: 





Al. General Aspects 
Ala. Questionnaire on experience and progress in field of 
industrial development (1961)*. 
A2. Techniques of Industrial Programming 
A2a. Use of models in programming (complete). 
A2b. Evaluation of projects in predominantly private enter- 
prise economies (1961). 
A2c. Evaluation of projects in centrally planned economies (1961). 
A2d. A study of industrial growth (1961). 
A2e. Long-term planning in selected countries (1961). 
A2f. Organizational aspects of planning (1962). 
A2g. Studies of implementation of planning in selected countries (1962). 
A2h. Maturation period of investment (1963). 
A3. Projections for individual industrial sectors 
A3a. Projection of demand for industrial equipment (1961). 
A3b. Projection of demand for machine tools (1963). 
A4. Regional Economic Planning. 
A4a. Survey of methods and experience in regional economic 
planning (1962). 
A4b. Industrial development aspects of urbanization continuing 
. project - the first stage to cover countries of Africa south 
of the Sahara which is to be undertaken in co-operation with 
ECA, for inclusion in inter-agency concerted action pro- 
gramme on urbanization; to be inititated in 1961. 
(See EKISTICS 11:68, pages 457-468). 





Dates refer to the schedule time for completion. 
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5. Industry Studies - Economic and Technological Aspects: 
Bl, Pre-investment data 


Bla. 


Blb. 
Ble. 
Bld. 
Ble. 


Continuing project in co-operation with ECLA; collection 
and analysis of data for selected industries (1961). 

Working party on industrial development programming (1962). 
Industrial programming data in the ECAFE region. 
Equipment/output ratios (1961). 

Collection of other relevant industry information - con- 
tinuing project; related to functions of proposed Industrial 
Development Centre. 

Collection and analyses of experience under bilateral, multi- 
lateral and’ other programmes of assistance to under-devel- 
oped countries in the field of industrialization - continuing 
project related to the functions of the proposed Industrial 
Development Centre. 


B2. Operating Characteristics of Industry 


B2a. 
B2b. 
Bc. 


Capital intensity in materials handling. 
Adaptation of processes and equipment (1961). 
Assembly industries (1963). 


B3. Studies of Individual Industries 


B3a. 


B3b. 
B3c. 
B3d. 
B3e. 


Working party on the establishment of petro-chemical 
industries based on natural gas (1962). 

New development in iron and steel technology (1962). 
Machine tool building (1963). 

Basic chemicals and allied industries (1962). 
Preparatory work in connexion with an international 
conference on the application of science and technology 
to the needs of under-developed:countries - to be pro- 
posed by the Secretary-General for 1962. 











